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Rancher J.Schmitt Bullets Ewes 


With Cobalt...lambs Gain 25% More 
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Lambs Make 15 Lbs. EXTRA Weight Gains 


“Last Fall, | used ‘Permaco’ Cobalt Bullets on 40 out 
of 70 ewes. These ewes had 90 lambs in Spring. | kept 
track of lamb weights, and in 5 months, at market, | 
found that the lambs from bulleted ewes averaged ap- 
proximately 79 Ibs. per head, against only 64 Ibs. aver- 
age for the lambs from un-dosed ewes." 

Joe M. Schmitt, RR. 2, Alexandria, South Dakota 
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Winter Feed And Pasture Can Cause “Hidden Hunger’ — 
So Protect Sheep With Cobalt Bullets — Now! 


All sheep must have a continuous supply of Cobalt to produce the 
important growth vitamin B-12. Even apparently “healthy’’ animals 
often suffer from a borderline Cobalt deficiency—a kind of ‘‘hidden 
hunger” that can sharply reduce your meat and wool profits. 
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From now until Spring, your pasture quality decreases and has less 
nutritional value than any other time of year. Winter feeds and sup- 
plements contain little or no cobalt. Such a cobalt-deficient diet can 
cause weak and puny lambs, reduced weaning weights, unthriftiness 
and lack of condition. Sheep suffering from ‘‘hidden hunger”’ lose their 
appetite—cannot make maximum use of pasture, feed and supplements. 


But a single dose with ‘PERMaco’ Cobalt Bullets provides your sheep 
with a continuous supply of Cobalt for 12 full months. Bullet them 

now—before they go on winter pasture and feed— 

Témy and forget about Cobalt problems all year long! 

Remember! Bulleting ewes in Fall is the best way to 
insure healthier, faster-gaining lambs in Spring! 
Protect your profits all year long—get ‘PERMACO’ 
Cobalt Bullets for Sheep from your veterinarian or 
regular supplier today! 
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w! New Cobalt Bullets For Cattle! 
how 10% To 22% Extra Gains! 


More and more cattle owners through- 
out the country are discovering the 
value of the new ‘PERMACO' Cobalt 
Bullet for Cattle—even in areas where 
beef fattening has never been a prob- 
lem! Now—for the first time—one dose 
provides a continuous, daily supply of 
Cobalt that lasts ALL YEAR LONG! 


Dramatic field trials show up to 66 Ibs. 
average EXTRA weight gains for 
“bulleted” cattle. One sick animal actu- 
ally gained 164 Ibs. in one month! Field 
trials prove this remarkable new dis- 
covery increases 
beef production a 
MINIMUM of 10% 
to 22%. New 
‘PERMACO' Co- 
balt Bullets for 
Cattle are now 
available at your 
veterinarian or 
regular supplier. 


'‘PERMACO’ COBALT BULLETS 
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NEWS ROUNDUP : 

A number of important happen- 
ings concerning the sheep indus- 
try, including the referendum 
results and the USDA agreement 
with the ASPC, proposed revi- 
Sions of Federal lamb and mutton 
grading standards, announcement 
of the 1960 wool incentive level, 
further trouble stemming from 
the imports of live Australian 
lambs, developments in the Wool 
Fabric Tariff Quota Renegotia- 
tion, a proposed meat import 
study, a meeting on the Wilder- 
ness Bill and settlement of the 
packing house strike, occurred 
during October. These vitally 
important sheep industry hap- 
penings are summarized for you 
in the NWGA News Roundup on 
page 9. 


THE REFERENDUM: 

The complete story on how the 
nation's sheepmen voted in the 
September referendum, as well as 
the USDA announcement that an 
agreement had been signed with 
the ASPC is presented for your 
information on page 12. 


LAMB GRADING: 

You will want to see page 14 
for detailed information con- 
cerning proposed revisions in 
Federal lamb and mutton grading 
standards, as well as NWGA re- 














“T tell you, Doc, f a sheep felt like this, 
I’d shoot it.” 
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action to the revisions proposed 
by the USDA. 


WOOL INCENTIVE LEVEL: 

The NWGA played an important 
role in maintaining the wool 
incentive price level for the 
1960 marketing year at 62 cents. 
A complete account of the deci- 
Sion concerning the incentive 
level and of the role played by 
the NWGA in the decision is found 
on page 10. 


LIVE LAMB IMPORTS: 


A comprehensive word picture 
concerning more troublesome de- 
velopments inthe importation of 


live lambs has been painted for 
you on page ll of the current 
number. 


INSPECTION OF LIVESTOCK: 


Late in October, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced 
it would begin more rigid in- 
spection of livestock moving in 
Interstate Commerce. Detailed 
information concerning the hap- 
penings which prompted this USDA 
decision and what it will ulti- 
mately mean to you, as a sheep- 
man, is found in our current 
number. You will want to read 
more concerning the USDA de- 
cision on page ll. 





San Antonio Skyline 


Dont Delay — Make Reservations Now 


Fill Out This Blank And Mail To: 


Reservation Office 
The Gunter Hotel 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in San Antonio, Texas, January 25 to 27, 1960: 


Single ___ sd dDouble __ 
Arrival: January 


Departure: January ___, 


Name 


Street 


_ Twin 
ee 


1960 


Suite _ 


A.M. Mi. 


A.M: = Pio, 


City State 


300 rooms available at the Gunter Hotel (convention headquarters). Overflow 
will be housed at St. Anthony Hotel, one block from convention headquarters. 


RATES: Single occupancy—$6.00 to $10.00 
Double (Double Bed)—$8.00 to $12.00 
Double (Twin Bed)—$9.00 to $15.00 

2 room suite—$20.00 and $25.00 (parlor 
3 room suite—$30.00 and $35.00 (parlor 


and 1 bedroom) 
and 2 bedrooms) 
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THE COVER 


THANKSGIVING dinner is an occasion when every hostess wants to do 
herself proud. A festive-looking, delicious-tasting, tender crown roast of 


lamb 


onions, stuffed olives or gaily colored paper frills 


like the one pictured on our cover and decorated with whole cooked 


will fill every requirement 


for the very best in holiday eating. Combine 1 pound ground lamb with 1 cup 


fine, dry bread crumbs; 


1 cup finely chopped onions; 144 cup chopped parsley; 


1 teaspoon salt; '4 teaspoon allspice; and 44 teaspoon pepper; mix well. Fill 
a 5-to 6-pound crown roast with lamb mixture. Place on a rack in a shallow 


roasting pan. Bake in slow oven (300 
mometer registers 175-180 


depending 


) for 21% hours, or until the meat ther- 


upon desired degree of doneness. 


Meanwhile, combine *4 cup mint jelly and 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Cook over 
low heat, stirring occasionally, until smooth. Serve with lamb roast. 
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HE University of California has 

accepted a grant-in-aid from Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company to study 
methods for the prevention and treat- 
ment of diseases in sheep and cattle 
with Sulmet sodium sulfamethazine. 

Under the direction of Dr. Blaine 
McGowan of the school of veterinary 
medicine, the California studies will 
investigate the most practical and eco- 
nomical methods of medication with 
Sulmet under irrigated pasture, range 
and feedlot conditions. 

The scope of this investigation will 
include controlled experiments where 
Sulmet will be administered and fed to 
groups of cattle and sheep maintained 
under varying conditions. Incidence of 
disease, its prevention, and general 
animal performance will be observed. 

The results of the California studies 
and other studies under the Cyanamid 
grant-in-aid program will be made 
available to ranchers and feeders when 
completed. 


ESULTS of gain data, slaughter sta- 

tistics and feed consumption on 128 
head of weanling wether lambs fattened 
experimentally at the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station show a major re- 
sponse in favor of pelleted feed over 
chopped ' rations. 

Dr. Robert J. Raleigh, research assist- 
ant in animal husbandry, and Dr. J. E. 
Butcher, associate professor of animal 
husbandry, compiled data on the feed- 
ing experiment in which both white- 
faced and blackfaced lambs were fed 
two levels of oxytetracycline (Terra- 
mycin,) two levels of stilbestrol and 
pelleted and chopped feed. 

Performance was measured by rate 
of gain, feed consumed, feed efficiency, 
live grade, slaughter grade, dressing 
percentage and general well-being of 
the animal. 

The lack of any significant difference 
between blackfaced and whitefaced 
breeds in weight and feed data was 
noted by the two experiment station 
scientists. 

“Blackfaced lambs are usually pre- 
ferred by feeders, but our trial indi- 
cates the only significant advantages 
are in carcass characteristics and in 
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response to stilbestrol,” Dr. Raleigh 
said. 

Major response in the feeding trials, 
according to the two animal research- 
ers, was between the chopped and pel- 
leted rations. 

The analysis of data on rations in- 
dicated the better performance of 
lambs on pelleted feeds was due largely 
to increased feed consumption. 

“This has important practical impli- 
cations because by increasing rate of 
gain due to higher feed consumption, 
the number of days on feed may be 
reduced, thereby saving on feed used 
for body maintenance of the lambs, on 
labor and use of facilities,” Dr. Raleigh 
and Dr. Butcher said. 

Terramycin and stilbestrol both gave 
a body weight gain response that ap- 
peared to be independent of feed con- 
sumption, but the two researchers said 
this was due to increased feed effi- 
ciency. 

There was a significant interaction 
which showed stilbestrol has more in- 
fluence in increasing rate of gain of 
blackfaces than whitefaced lambs. Both 
stilbestrol and Terramycin proved ben- 
eficial over-all. 

Average daily gain of all lambs was 
.388 pound, with the blackfaces regis- 
tering .396 pound and the whitefaces 
.380. Lambs on stilbestrol registered 
an average daily gain of .422 and those 
on Terramycin .407. Some better feed 
combinations produced average daily 
gains in excess of half a pound. 

Average daily gain of lambs on 
chopped feed was .289 and for those 
on pelleted rations .488. The lambs on 
chopped feed consumed 9.7 pounds of 
feed for each pound gained and those 
on pelleted rations consumed _ 7.5 
pounds. 

Average feed consumption per pound 
of gain was 8.4 pounds with those on 
stilbestrol registering highest in effi- 
ciency at 7.8 pounds of feed for each 
pound gained and those on Terramycin 
consuming 7.9 pounds. 


HE feeding of an antibiotic with salt 

to sheep resulted in reduced death 
losses during recent. studies conducted 
by the University of Idaho. 


Under. direction: of Dr. James W. 
Bailey, Aureomycin chlortetracycline 
was fed to ewes: for 60 days prior to 
lambing by: five sheep ranchers under 
practical ranch conditions. These feed- 
ing trials resulted in an apparent 50 
percent reduction in abortions and 
an almost 75 percent reduction in losses 
from scours. 

The procedure in all five trials was 
to add the antibiotic to trace mineral- 
ized salt at a rate which was designed 
to provide each ewe with 0.5 milligrams 
per pound of body weight. Palatability 
at this level was reported good. It was 
found that each ewe ate approximately 
.03 pounds of antibiotic-fortified salt 
daily u’ ar practical pasture condi- 
tions. 

One trial was run on the Egbert 
Brothers Ranch near St. Anthony, Ida- 
ho. They had 3,700 ewes on test, 2,500 
of which received the antibiotic-forti- 





WOOLENS 


Always 100% Virgin Wool 


Pendleton consumes annually 
1.53% of the wool produced in 
the United States. 


Only nature can produce 
the living fiber, ... WOOL 


Pendelton’ Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 
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If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambovillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 








2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 
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fied salt and 1,200 acted as the control. 
In the control group, 1.5 percent 
aborted, while only .6 percent aborted 
in the group receiving the treated salt. 
The Egberts also reported 7.8 percent 
scours in the control group as compared 
with 2 percent scours in the group 
receiving Aureomycin. 

Equally good results were reported 
by a former president of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association, Andrew Little, 
Howe, Idaho. Only nine of his ewes 
aborted in a group of 2,180 treated with 
Aureomycin. 

In all five tests, the general practice 
was to provide ewes with fresh salt 
every 24 hours. However, to determine 
the stability of Aureomycin under ex- 
posure to the elements, antibiotic- 
fortified salt was tested after four 


THE HAMPSHIRE 


Sure l'min ct ® 
Demand... om. 
| Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


Breeder's List ond information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
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Kemco style for sheep 
© Quickly identifies your lambs 

© Easily attached — one fast operation 
© Can’t rust — lightweight aluminum 

© Self-locking — has protected point 

© Put your name on — up to 9 letters 
ORDER: 50 tags — $2.75, 100 — $4.00, 
200— $6.00, 500 — $12.00. Locking pliers 
— $2.50. Specify letters and numbers. 
Postpaid. REQUEST catalog 


Ketch UIT co. 


Dept. 64 LAKE LUZERNE,N.Y. 


weeks exposure in open salt troughs 
and was found to be highly stable. 

Work to date indicates the antibiotic 
salt supplementation shows great prom- 
ise. Dr. Bailey is continuing his work 
under varied field conditions to explore 
the full potential of the procedure for 
Idaho sheepmen. The results of these 
trials will be made available to sheep 
ranchers when completed. 


AND-GRUBBING is the most eco- 
nomical method of killing mesquite 
—a plant that can take over and virtual- 
ly destroy the range—in the opinion of 
Dr. Carlton Herbel, agronomist with 
the Federal Agricultural Research 
Service at New Mexico State Univer- 
sity. 

In the October issue of the NEW 
MEXICO EXTENSION NEWS, Dr. 
Herbel says, “It’s a sure kill for mes- 
quite if the root is cut below the bud- 
ding zone, about four inches under the 
surface of the ground. In chemical 
treatment,” he added, “it takes three 
years to determine whether the kill is 
certain and requires rechecking.” 

This year—the second of the grub- 
bing project on the USDA’s Jornada 
Experimental Range near Las Cruces 
—total average cost of the operation 
was 67 cents an acre, far cheaper than 
chemical control, Dr. Herbel said. The 
cost per acre in 1958 was 44 cents. A 
total of 8,565 acres in three Jornada 
pastures has been grubbed in two years. 

The honey or many-stemmed mesquite 
occurs on many million acres of land 
in the Southwest, but no estimate can 
be made of how much is grubbable. 
Only plants with a crown width of less 
than 36 inches lend themselves to grub- 
bing, the agronomist said. 

The only possible economic benefit 
of mesquite is in the claim of some 
ranchers that cattle eat the plant’s 
beans, Dr. Herbel explained. However, 
he added that cattle eating the beans 
disseminate the seed over good grass- 
land and offset any feed value of the 
beans. 

Mesquite grubbing is range conserva- 
tion. The grubbing may not result in 
a pound more of forage, but if no con- 
trol is carried out, a rancher may lose 
much of the forage on his range in 10 
or 15 years. 

After the work done this year, Dr. 
Herbel believes there should be twice 
as many grubbable as nongrubbable 
mesquites before grubbing. If the grub- 
bable ratio is smaller, than a chemical 
treatment should be used. 

The New Mexico scientist described 
the hand-grubbing method as follows: 

“Grubbers were spaced at 30-foot 
intervals. They were kept in line and 
spaced by a system of flagging. Flags 
were spaced 30 feet apart. Several dif- 
ferent colors of flagging material were 


fastened to lath stakes so that each 
individual was not confused as to which 
flag was to be his guide. The rows of 
flags were spaced about one-fourth mile 
apart. The distance varied somewhat 
according to topography. As grubbers 
passed a row of flags, they were moved 
over so that they would be in place 
for the return swath. Changing the 
flags proved to be a full-time job for 
one man with a pickup truck. A super- 
visor followed closely behind grubbers 
to check their work and to grub occa- 
sional plants they had missed.” 


IVERSITY of Illinois scientists 

have found a relationship between 
an influenza-like virus and shipping 
fever. This disease may be similar to 
the common cold in man. 

A report just published by Dr. A. B. 
Hoerlein and Dr. M. E. Mansfield, 
University of Illinois College of Veter- 
inary Medicine, in cooperation with 
researchers of the National Institute 
of Health, relates significant progress 
in investigating this virus, which was 
first isolated in man. The studies have 
been conducted on cattle only. 

The virus, called “para influenza 3,” 
commonly causes an infection in calves 
and lambs during their first few weeks 
in the feedlot. The effect varies. The 
infection may be mild and unnoticed 
in an animal, just as a slight cold may 
be mild in a person. 

Although the infection has _ been 
found in all groups of calves studied, 
Dr. Hoerlein says further research will 
be needed to establish a direct cause 
and effect relationship between the 
“para influenza 3” virus and shipping 
fever. 

Shipping fever is a complex disease 
involving “stress,” a virus and a bac- 
terial infection. Although the animals 
respond to treatment, the cost of treat- 
ment and the resulting weight losses 
cause a substantial loss in feeding oper- 
ations. In Illinois alone, weight losses 
cause a loss of over $2 million annually. 

Present research is aimed at pre- 
venting this disease and the weight 
losses that accompany it. 

The events leading to shipping fever 
appear to be as follows: An animal 
arriving in feedlot is weakened by 
stress. This stress results from such 
things as weaning, handling, transport- 
ing and changing feed. In this weak- 
ened condition, the animal is susceptible 
to a viral infection which further low- 
ers resistance so that bacteria already 
in the respiratory tract of the animal 
can produce the disease called shipping 
fever. 

Dr. Hoerlein and Dr. Mansfield have 
already started another research proj- 
ect on the disease. This project will 
extend into late fall. 
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Sheep Feeders...see the results of 
Aureomycin Crumbles at no cost! 


Now you can try Aureomycin Crumbles on your own 
farm without spending a penny and judge results for 
yourself. “‘Seeing is beiieving.’’ 


You have heard a lot about the wonderful results other 
sheepmen are getting with AUEROMYCIN® Crumbles — 
and now you can check for yourself. 

AUREOMYCIN Crumbles help greatly reduce scours 
and check the losses due to enterotoxemia. They shorten 





Look for this red, 
green and black 
AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles free sam- 
ple display at your 
regular supplier's. 
Get your free sam- 
ple and information 
booklet. 











®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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the fattening period — lambs go on feed faster, finish 
out faster and save labor and feed. On trials weight 
gains have been increased by as much as 21% per day 
and feed efficiency is substantially improved. 

Take advantage of this special offer — see your 
veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer as soon as conven- 
ient and ASK FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL PACKAGE OF AUREO- 
MYCIN CRUMBLES. American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, New York. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER/ 


Get this FREE DEMONSTRATION PACKAGE from your 
regular Cyanamid supplier. Limited offer— Act now! 


This 1-lb. free trial package contains 
sufficient AUREOMYCIN Crumbles to 
treat 4 sheep for more than two weeks. 
Easy to use, no matter what you are 
feeding. AUREOMYCIN Crumbles con- 
tain 2 grams of AUREOMYCIN per pound 
and are regularly packaged in 50-/b. bags. 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 








Livestock short courses 
scheduled at Wyoming 


Woolgrowers and cattlemen will have 
the chance to study the latest in wool, 
lamb, cattle and marketing research at 
short courses February 1-5 on the Wyo- 
ming University campus. 

Cattle topics will come Feb. 1 and 2; 
sheep and wool topics on Feb. 3-5. The 
programs will include: 

CATTLE—Fundamentals of nutrition 
and breeding; some results of recent 
research in those fields; present de- 
mands for beef; the type of breeding 
and slaughter cattle that meet market 
requirements for beef. 

SHEEP AND WOOL—Range man- 
agement; wool and lamb pools, wool 
technology; wool marketing. Sessions 
will include short talks on different 
phases of the topics and open discus- 
sion of controversial points. 


Moolman retains South Africa 
Wool Board position 


Jan Moolman, chairman of the South 
African Wool Board since its ‘inception 
in 1946, was recently unanimously re- 
elected to his position at a meeting of 
the Board held ‘at Pretoria, South 
Africa. 
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USDA names Clarkson 
associate ARS administrator 


Dr. M. R. Clarkson, former deputy 
administrator of the USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service, was named as- 
sociate ARS administrator early in 
October. The Associate Administrator’s 
post is a new one in that agency. 

In his new capacity, Dr. Clarkson 
will share with ARS Administrator 
Byron K. Shaw the broad responsibil- 
ities for coordinating all USDA re- 
search, as well as administration of 
research and regulatory activities of 
the Agrcultural Research Service. 

Dr. William Popham, who has been 
assistant administrator for regulatory 
programs, has been named the Agency’s 
deputy administrator—-the post vacated 
through the promotion of Dr. Clarkson. 
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Houston Stock Show offers 
$14,770 in sheep, goat prizes 


The 1960 Houston Fat Stock Show is 
offering $14,770 in premium monies to 
exhibitors in the sheep and goat di- 
visions. 

Sheep breeds to be exhibited include 
Rambouillet, Corriedale, Hampshire, 
Shropshire, Southdown, Suffolk, De- 
laine Merino, Cheviot, Columbia, Mon- 
tadale and Dorset. There are also 
classes for crossbreds in the fat 
wether division. 

The Houston show mailed 10,000 pre- 
mium catalogs to livestock breeders 
throughout the country during October. 
Entry deadline is December 15. 


Hawaii gets grading service 


The USDA’s meat grading service 
was extended to the new State of Ha- 
waii November 1. 

It was the first time, except during 
national emergencies, that the grading 
service was extended beyond the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. 

Kenneth R. Stevens, formerly of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was assigned to the Ha- 
waii station, which will operate under 
the supervision of the main station at 
Los Angeles. 
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WSU short course slated; 
event to be held biennially 


Washington State University’s 10th 
annual stockmen’s short course, slated 
for December 7 to 11, is already on the 
launching pad. 

Dr. M. E. Ensminger, program chair- 
man, has announced that program plans 
have been completed and speakers and 
university facilities in Pullman are all 
lined up for the event. 

Attending stockmen will have a 
chance to hear 85 guest professors re- 
cruited from universities and industries 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. They 
can also pick and choose subjects of 
greatest interest from more than 150 
different lecture and laboratory periods. 

Dr. Ensminger underscored this 
year’s plans with an announcement of 
an important change in the timing of 
future short courses. He said the 1959 
event will be the last annual short 
course. The research preview and skull 
session will be a biennial affair after 
this year. The next short course will 
be held at WSU in 1961. 

In alternate years, beginning with 
1960, a two-or three-day westside stock- 
men’s short course will be held west of 
the Cascade Mountains in Washington. 
It will be designed primarily to meet 
the needs of western Washington stock- 


Colombia plans purchase 
of 3,000 U. S. sheep 


In an effort to develop its domestic 
sheep and wool industry, the Ministry 
of Agriculture in Colombia is consider- 
ing importing 3,000 head of sheep from 
the U.S. 

Selections would be made from the 
Corriedale, Merino, Rambouillet and 
Romney Marsh breeds. If these plans 
materialize, it will be the largest ship- 
ment of live sheep ever made by the 
U. S. to a South American country. 


"59 wool imports climb 


Total imports of apparel wool (duti- 
able) and carpet wool (duty-free) rose 
71 percent and 25 percent respectively 
during the first half of 1959 over the 
same period of 1958, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

A total of 59,514,000 pounds, clean 
basis, of apparel wool were imported 
during the first six months of 1959. 
During the same period, imports of car- 
pet wool totaled 112,616,000 pounds. 

Most of the apparel wool was im- 
ported from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Uruguay. Most carpet 
wools came from Argentina, New Zea- 
land, India and Pakistan. 


Livestock auction marketmen 
host Meat Board directors 


For the first time, the 32-member 
board of directors of the National Live 
Stock & Meat Board will hold its calen- 
dar year-end meeting as guests of the 
livestock auction market industry. 

The Board will meet at Norfolk, Ne- 
braska, Tuesday, November 17, 1959, 
for a business meeting on that date. 

The National Association of Live- 
stock Auction Markets, business trade 
association of the nation’s more than 
2,300 public livestock markets selling 
by auction, will be joined by one of its 
pioneer affiliated state associations, 
the Nebraska Livestock Auction Asso- 
ciation, in acting as industry organiza- 
tion hosts to the Board. 


Southdown Breeders set 
annual meeting at Chicago 


The annual meeting of the American 
Southdown Breeders Association will 
be held Tuesday, December 1, at about 4 
p.m. in the Lipton Room of the Chicago 
Union Stock Yards. 

The Association’s annual banquet 
will be held at 6:30 p.m. in the Matador 
Room. Southdown judging is scheduled 
for the following afternoon. : 








Entirely new kind 


of dog food! 
NEW FRISKIES CUBES 


All the stamina a sheep dog needs, he gets with new Friskies 
Cubes! It’s a main meal. It’s a reward. Serve dry. Serve 
mixed with milk, water, any food or liquid. Any way—Friskies 
Cubes gives your dog every food value he is known to need. 
Amazingly economical, too. Pennies a day can keep a 
dog fully nourished. Switch your dog to Friskies Cubes — 


premium grade dog food from Carnation 


Ready to serve dry right 
from package. If preferred, 
mix with any food or liquid. 





Meat, liver, 
milk, fish, 
vegetable, and 
chicken 
flavors. 


In 2, 5, 10, 25 and 
50-pound sizes 

at grocery and 
feed stores. 


Keep your dog frisky with FRISKIES! 





Interior Department publishes 
grazing cases history 


The Department of the Interior re- 
cently announced publication of a com- 
pilation of administrative decisions 
relating to grazing covering the years 
1936 to 1959. 

Bureau of Land Management Direc- 
tor Edward Woozley said the 714-page 
volume of grazing decisions includes a 
comprehensive Index-Digest for ready 
reference and research use. Copies of 
“Grazing Decisions 1936-1958” are 
available for $3 from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Compiled by BLM Hearing Examiner 
Dent D. Dalby, the book brings together 
a chronological compilation of decisions 
of the Department of the Interior in 
cases arising under the Taylor Grazing 
Act of 1934 and the Federal Range 
Code for Grazing Districts. Most of 
the decisions have not been previously 
published, Mr. Woozley said. 

The published decisions will be espe- 
cially useful to resource managers and 
organizations concerned with adminis- 
tration of the Taylor Grazing Act and 
to attorneys, legal researchers, range 


users and scholars, Mr. Woozley added. 


SUFFOLKS 





ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are 
excellent for cross 
breeding. 

® Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excel- 
lent carcass. 

For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 


National TV show 
spotlights wool 


An American-made woolen and 
worsted wardrobe was given as a bonus 
prize to a contestant on “The Price Is 
Right” NBC-TV network October 7. 

The merchandise, displayed on a 
board 30 feet long by 15 feet high, con- 
sisted of over 100 items at a total retail 
value of $1600. Woolens and Worsteds 
of America, Inc., who arranged the 
promotion, estimates the national view- 
ing audience at over 50 million persons. 

Bill Cullen, MC of the popular pro- 
gram, described the bonus prize to 
winner, Lawrence Jadron, Joliet, Illi- 
nois: 

“We have American wool! To keep 
the family warm—wool—a wardrobe of 
fabulous American-made wool apparel 
to outfit the entire family from hat to 
toe, all from Woolens and Worsteds of 
America, Inc. There are hats, coats, 
suits, skirts, dresses, sweaters, and so 
forth; a variety of all types of clothing 
for the entire family plus fleecy Amer- 
ican woolen blankets—all made of lux- 
urious American wool and wool blend 
fabrics. You can select the proper sizes 
at Stern’s Department Store, right in 
the heart of New York City.” 


Self-Employed Retirement 
Act films available 


Three 10-minute motion picture films 
on the Keogh-Simpson legislation (Self- 
Employed Individuals Retirement Act 
of 1959) are available to sheepmen and 
sheepmen’s organizations through the 
American Thrift Assembly, Room 612, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

The films feature Senator Smathers, 
Florida; Senator Moss, Utah; Senator 
Allott, Colorado; and Congressman 
Simpson, Pennsylvania. Each film puts 
forth reasons why the passage of this 
legislation is essential. 
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‘New’ Friskies Dog Food 
marketed November 1 


Featuring a completely new “instant 
taste appeal” and described by the Car- 
nation Company as the “most exciting 
advance in the dog food industry” i 
the new Friskies Meal now being intro- 
duced in the Western United States and 
Hawaii. 

The increased “taste appeal” of the 
new meal has been achieved by blending 
pure meat meal with “flavor” flakes of 
corn, wheat, barley and oats. By use 
of an exclusive Friskies flavoring proc- 
ess, the new product retains all the 
natural flavor, nourishment and aroma 
of the meat meal and also creates extra 
food energy and an extremely high 
palatability performance, Carnation 
officials report. 

The new meal is easy to prepare; it 
mixes easily when water is added. It 
comes in two-pound cartons and 5, 10, 
20, 25 and 50-pound bags. 


USDA inspects, passes 
nearly 100 million carcasses 


The “U. S. Inspected and Passed” 
stamp of approval was placed on nearly 
100 million animal carcasses during the 
past fiscal year, according to the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

This means the stamped carcasses 
were disease free, clean and wholesome 
meat, fit for human consumption. 

USDA inspectors also condemned 
238,760 animal carcasses and millions 
of parts of slaughtered animals as un- 
fit for consumption during the period. 

The USDA report showed inspection 
was conducted during the fiscal year in 
1,334 establishments —529 slaughter 
houses and 805 meat processing plants 
—in 146 cities. 


Honors given advertisement 
appearing in Wool Grower 


A series of advertisements on Dr. 
Rogers’ Livestock Pharmaceuticals, 
which included an ad published in the 
National Wool Grower for Texas Pheno- 
thiazine Company, won an International 
Award. 

The series was one of five winners by 
Yates Advertising Agency, Fort Worth, 
Texas, in the 1959 annual competition 
of the Affiliated Advertising Agencies 
Network. 

Thomas L. Yates, president of Yates 
Advertising Agency, said the award for 
the National Wool Grower advertise- 
ment was in competition with entries 
from 57 other AAAN members located 
in the U.S. and eight foreign countries. 
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Referendum Results, Incentive Level, Grading, 
Imports, Tariff Headline Industry Happenings 


NNOUNCEMENTS concerning the 

referendum results, revisions in 
lamb grading standards, the 1960 wool 
incentive level, live lamb imports, and 
renegotiation of the wool fabric tariff 
quota headlined the news directly in- 
volving sheepmen during October. 

The referendum announcement her- 
alded victory for sheepmen in their 
currently successful lamb and wool 
promotions programs. 

The announcement of the 1960 wool 
incentive level—maintained at 62 cents 
—was the result of recommendations 
made to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture by the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

The announcement concerning lamb 
grading standard revisions indicated 
some relief might be forthcoming for 
sheepmen in their marketing problems, 
but also made it clear that additional 
efforts would be required on the part 
of the sheep industry to bring about 
an absolute solution to marketing prob- 
lems created by currently outmoded and 
unrealistic grading standards. 

The announcement concerning live 
lamb imports sounded warning that con- 
tinuation of these imports would mean 
not only a continued economic threat to 
the sheep industry, but a health threat 
as well. 

The announcement on the wool fabric 
tariff quota was that “peril-point” in- 
vestigation hearings would begin De- 
cember 1. It signalled all-out sheep 
industry effort to oppose any further 
tariff cuts. 


The Referendum 


N October 26, Acting Secretary of 

Agriculture True D. Morse an- 
nounced an agreement with the 
American Sheep Producers Council 
continuing financing of the ASPC’s 
advertising and promotion program on 
lamb and wool through deductions 
from wool incentive payments for 
three more years. 

The agreement was announced along 
with final results on the referendum, 
which was a landslide victory for con- 
tinuation of the program. Better than 
80 percent of the sheep represented in 
the referendum were in favor of con- 
tinuation, while the number of actual 
producers supporting the program was 
almost 70 percent. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was highly pleased with the out- 
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come of the balloting and expressed its 
appreciation to all members of the 
sheep industry who so vigorously sup- 
ported the program. 

The complete announcement of agree- 
ment as well as final voting results are 
found on page 12 of the current num- 
ber. 

Lamb Grading 

proposed revision of Federal grad- 

ing standards for lamb, yearling 
mutton and mutton carcasses was re- 
leased by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, October 16. According to 
the USDA, the revisions are supposed 
to: 

1. Modify present minimum require- 
ments for choice and prime grades. 

2. Increase the importance of confor- 
mation and external finish and reduce 
the emphasis on external factors in 
evaluating carcass quality. 

3. Reduce the average fatness re- 
quired for choice and prime grades. 

4. Increase the number of lambs 
qualifying for prime and choice, thus 
providing two grades—choice and prime 
—with enough volume to facilitate more 
effective merchandising of lamb and 
mutton. 

From the USDA’s announcement cov- 
ering the proposed revisions, it appears 
the new standards follow only slightly 
the line proposed by the Industry Com- 
mittee at recent meetings at Kansas 
City and Omaha. Complete information 
concerning the newly proposed stand- 
ards is found on page 14 of this month’s 
issue. 

The USDA announcement says re- 
visions are still in the proposal stage 
and invites comments upon them. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the 
Director of the Livestock Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Wool Incentive Level 
MPHE shorn wool incentive price level 
for the 1960 marketing year has 
been continued at 62 cents. 

Although there was considerable 
pressure from some groups to reduce 
the incentive level to 60 cents—in an 
effort to keep future payments in line 
with estimated tariff receipts, the final 
USDA action on the matter was in line 
with the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation request that the incentive level 
be maintained at the 62 cent mark. 


- Wool 
Growel 


(See page 10 of the October 1959 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER). 

The USDA also announced the Mo- 
hair support price for the 1960 market- 
ing year would be continued at 70 cents. 
Complete information on the USDA 
wool incentive level announcement is 
found on page 10 of the current issue. 

Live Lamb Imports 
ITH the announcement that a new 
shipment of 25,300 Australian 
lambs was en route to the United States, 
importers began efforts to move 2,000 
lambs remaining in quarantine at San 
Diego, California, from their initial 
shipment to feedlots in California’s 
Imperial Valley. 

Government regulations require that 
pens established in the quarantine area 
at the Port of San Diego be decontam- 
inated prior to the arrival of the new 
shipment. 

The big problem involved in the re- 
quest to move currently quarantined 
lambs is that pizzle rot and foot rot 
of undetermined causes have been 
found in the band, some of which have 
also lambed. 

The California Department of Agri- 
culture, the National Wool Growers 
Association and some State wool grow- 
ers associations have urged the USDA 
to forbid the transfer of the lambs 
pending the results of laboratory stud- 
ies to determine the causitive agents. 

No definite announcement had, up to 
October 23, been made as to whether 
or not importers would be allowed to 
move the lambs. It was, however, re- 
liably reported that the Australian 
lambs were still in quarantine at that 
date. 

A more detailed article on the live 
lamb imports is found on page 11 of 
this issue. 

Wool Fabric Tariff Quota 
|| sapped 1 has been set as the day 
for peril-point hearings for renego- 
tiation of the wool fabric tariff con- 
cessions. 

A prerequisite for negotiations of 
concessions under the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade (GATT), the 
hearings will be held before both the 
U. S. Tariff Commission and the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 

The deadline for requests to appear 
before the groups and for filing briefs 
with them was set for November 20. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Under present wool fabric tariff 
quota regulations, the United States 
may hike the 25 percent ad valorem duty 
to 45 percent once imports of woolen 
and worsted fabrices reach five percent 
of average annual U. S. production of 
these fabrics for the preceding three 
years. 

The decision to renegotiate the con- 
cessions was announced by the U. S. 
Government during mid - September, 
presumably with the aim of eliminating 
a fluctuating tariff and replacing it with 
a single stable tariff. 

The government’s decision was the 
outgrowth of a request made of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan during the 
former’s visit to the United Kingdom in 
August. 

Since that time, State Department of- 
ficials have emphasized that the U. S. 
Government had no position for the 
negotiations and would wait until after 
the peril-point findings before develop- 
ing one. 

The State Department announcement 
concerning Government position is in 
conformance with the new Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

If the investigating commission finds 
present woven wool cloth tariff rates 
below the peril-point, it is required to 
institute an “escape clause” action. 

The finding could result in any kind 
of a recommendation being made to the 
President. It could further result in 
halting Government plans for renego- 
tiations of woven wool cloth tariffs. 


Should the President fail to accept 
the recommendations of the investigat- 
ing bodies, the revised Trade Agree- 
ments Act permits both Houses of 
Congress, by a two-thirds vote, to re- 
quire the President to institute the 
recommendations. 

The NWGA will join domestic wool 
manufacturers in strong protest against 
any weakening of the Geneva wool 
fabric reservation. 


Meat Imports Study 


OUTHWEST Research, Inc., Dallas, 

Texas, is undertaking a preliminary 
study investigating possibilities of a 
full-scale research project on the effect 
of lamb, mutton and beef imports on 
U. S. markets. 

SRI is undertaking the investigation 
in behalf of the National Wool Growers 
Association and the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, co-sponsors of 
the study. 

The preliminary investigation will 
determine possibilities of securing de- 
tailed information of the effect of meat 
imports on U. 8. markets and the cost 
of such a project. Reliable research of 
this nature could be of tremendous 
value to sheepmen and cattlemen. 


Wilderness Bill 


HE National Resourees Development 

Council met at Salt Lake City, Octo- 

ber 22 to discuss the highly controver- 
sial Wilderness Bill. 

The group, including leaders from 
most major U. S. land-using industries, 
discussed various points of the pro- 
posed legislation and how balanced-use 


should apply to these lands so that the 
greatest number of persons derive the 
greatest amount of good from them at 
all times. 

Sheep industry leaders in attendance 
at the meeting were Harold Josendal, 
National Wool Growers Association 
president; Edwin E. Marsh, NWGA 
executive secretary; Wilbur F. Wilson, 
Idaho Wool Growers Association presi- 
dent, and Floyd W. Lee, New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association president. 


Packing House Strike 


EARLY 18,000 employees of Swift 

and Company, idled for seven weeks 
by strike, voted to return to work at 
37 Swift plants October 26, according 
to an announcement made by union 
spokesmen. 

The spokesmen said locals of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butch- 
ers Workmen and the United Packing 
House Workers of America had voted 
to ratify a tentative agreement reached 
with Swift and Company officials Octo- 
ber 22. 

The agreement calls for wage in- 
creases ranging from 8.5 to 15 cents an 
hour over a_ two-year period plus 
improved fringe benefits, including im- 
proved severance provisions, health 
and medical insurance improvements, 
improved vacation benefits and _in- 
creased job rates and holiday pay. 

A third union, the National Brother- 
hood of Packing House Workers, was 
also reported to have signed a two-year 
contract with Swift. The NBPW, rep- 
resenting 6,000 workers in seven Swift 
plants, had not struck against the 
Company. 


USDA Sets 62-Cent Incentive Level for 1960 


62-cent a pound shorn wool incen- 

tive price and a 70-cent a pound 
mohair support price were announced 
October 15 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The wool incentive and mohair sup- 
port prices will be effective for the 1960 
marketing year which begins April 1, 
1960. The prices are the same as for 
the first five years of the program, run- 
ning from 1955 through the 1959 mar- 
keting years. 

The continuance of the 62-cent wool 
incentive level was due largely to rec- 
ommendations made to the USDA by 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
The NWGA recommended the current 
incentive level be continued in a letter 
written to Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. 

The NWGA letter was written after 
a careful study of the facts surround- 
ing the incentive issue had been com- 
pleted. There had been some sentiment 
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for decreasing the incentive level in 
1960. 

The shorn wool incentive price is 
established under provisions of the 
National Wool Act of 1954 which di- 
rects the Secretary of Agriculture to 
take into consideration prices paid and 
other cost conditions affecting sheep 
production in determining a support 
price that will encourage an annual 
production of 300 million pounds of 
shorn wool. The law also limits amounts 
available for making payment to 70 
percent of duties collected on imports 
of wool and wool manufacturers since 
January 1, 1953. 

Yearly shorn wool production is cur- 
rently moving toward the 300 million 
pound goal set by the law. Production 
during 1959 is now estimated at 252 
million pounds, the highest since 1946, 
and compares to 234 million pounds in 
1955, the first year of the wool payment 
program. 


Stock sheep numbers have also in- 
creased. During 1957 they were up 3 
percent, and during 1958 a 4 percent 
increase was noted. As of January 1, 
1959, stock sheep numbers were the 
largest since 1948. 

Payments to producers for the 1960 
marketing year will follow the same 
methods employed for the current year. 
Shorn wool payments will be equal to 
a percentage of each producer’s cash 
returns from wool sales. The percent- 
age will be that required to raise the 
National average price received by all 
producers for shorn wool up to the in- 
centive price of 62 cents a pound. 

Lamb payments will be made to each 
producer who sells lambs that have 
never been shorn. The payments will 
be at a rate per hundredweight of live 
animals marketed to compensate for the 
wool on them on a basis comparable to 
the incentive payment per pound of 
shorn wool. 
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Livestock Moving Interstate Due 
More Rigid Inspection from USDA 


ORE rigid enforcement of regula- 

tions pertaining to the inspection 

of livestock in interstate transit has 

been announced by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The USDA’s decision will go into 
effect sometime after January 1, 1960, 
and is specifically designed to control 
more thoroughly the interstate move- 
ment of livestock suffering from con- 
tagious diseases, including Ovine 
Ecthyma, better known as sore mouth 
in the sheep industry. 

The law, under which the USDA will 
take action, is part 71.13 of sub-chapter 
C of chapter 1, Title 9, the Code of 
Federal Regulations, which reads: 

“All persons and corporations having 
control of the interstate transportation 
of livestock shall, when directed by a 
Division inspector so to do, stop the 
same in transit for inspection, and if 
any of such animals are found upon 
such inspection to be infected with any 
contagious, infectious, or communicable 
disease or to have been exposed to such 
infection, the person or corporation 
having control of the transportation of 
such animals shall, upon receipt of an 
order from a Division inspector so to 
do, cease the carriage, transportation, 
or moving of such animals unless such 
carriage, transportation, or moving can 
be accomplished in accordance with the 
regulations in this subchapter govern- 
ing the interstate movement of animals 
infected with or which have been ex- 
posed to the infection of such disease, 
and in all cases after the discovery of 
such infection or exposure thereto such 
animals shall be handled in accordance 
with such regulations.” 

In an interview with the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER, Dr. Donald Miller, 
assistant director, Animal Eradication 
Division, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, USDA, Washington, D. C., and 
Dr. J. E. Rasmussen, veterinarian-in- 
charge, Utah Station, ADE, ARS, 
USDA, said the USDA’s decision to take 
such action was prompted by serious 
outbreaks of several contagious dis- 
eases, including sore mouth, in several 
areas recently. 

“The Department originally planned 
to take decisive action October 26, but 
has since decided to wait until after the 
first of the year to give producers, car- 
riers, dealers and retailers time to 
make ready for the changes,” Dr. Mil- 
ler said. 

He indicated the delay was necessary 
in some areas due to rather lax en- 
forcement of the law in recent years. 
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He also said the more rigid inspection 
would have little effect upon stockmen 
in certain western areas where close 
and careful inspection is already the 
rule. 

The two men said sheep currently 
being held in quarantine or those which 
later may be found to carry various 
contagious diseases, will, for the time 
being, be allowed to move to their final 
destination if the owner of the sheep 
can obtain a permit from the State 
veterinarian of the particular State in 
question. 

Neither man could say if this proce- 
dure would be followed after the USDA 
puts its plan into operation after Jan- 
uary 1. 

They did indicate, however, that the 


Department would probably begin a 
program of education to inform’ sheep- 
men of its action, ag well as of steps 
which should be followed by individual 
stockmen to comply with Department 
regulations. 

“There is an inexpensive vaccine 
(about seven cents a shot) to prevent 
this condition (sore mouth) prior to 
shipping. However, lambs must be vac- 
cinated at least 30 days prior to ship- 
ping to allow the vaccination to 
disappear. If this is not done, the vac- 
cinated lambs could infect other ani- 
mals,” Dr. Miller said. 

“We would like to continue the same 
relationship with livestockmen which 
brought about scab eradication in the 
West,” Dr. Miller added. “After all, 
we are all working for the best interest 
of the livestockmen. 

“What we should do is prevent these 
things from happening in the begin- 
ning; the best place to stop them is at 
the ranch, before shipment,” he com- 
mented. 


Pizzle, Foot Rot Found in Aussie 
Lambs; Groups Ask Import Halt 


ROBLEMS continue to come upon 

the U. S. sheep industry as a result 
of the July 27 import of live lambs from 
Australia. 

The lambs, which arrived in the U. 8. 
aboard the S. S. Delfino and which were 
a “first-ever” shipment of live Austra- 
lian lambs destined for use in the U. S. 
meat trade, were first and primarily an 
economic threat to the U. S. sheep 
industry. They were purchased in 
Australia at rockbottom prices and 
were landed in the U. S. at a price well 
below production cost of U. S. sheep- 
men. 

Besides posing an economic problem, 
the live lamb imports also have become 
a health threat. Many of the 5,000 
imported lambs stil! remaining in quar- 
antine (as of October 23) at the Port 
of San Diego, have developed Pizzle Rot 
and Foot Rot—both of unknown cause. 

As a result of the menace this poses 
to the U. S. sheep industry, officials 
of the California Department of Agri- 
culture have requested the USDA that 
no further shipments of live Australian 
lambs be permitted into this coun- 
try until it is learned whether the dis- 
eases found in lambs now in quarantine 
at San Diego are “new or different” 
infections than similar diseases cur- 
rently found in the United States. 


Dr. Arthur G. Boyd, assistant direc- 
tor, California Department of Agricul- 
ture, explains that one form of Pizzle 
Rot is caused by a virus; another, ac- 


cording to Australian claims, stems 
from climatic and feeding factors. 

“Both Pizzle Rot and Foot Rot exist 
in the U. S., but my Department does 
not relish the idea of having to cope 
with more serious forms of the dis- 
eases,” Dr. Boyd said. 

“As long as the Australian lambs 
were moved directly from quarantine 
to slaughter we didn’t complain. How- 
ever, owners of the 5,000 lambs still in 
quarantine have asked permission to 
move them to the Imperial Valley for 
further feeding. There, of course, they 
could contaminate other lambs on feed,” 
Dr. Boyd explained. 

The situation was further compli- 
cated by a USDA report dated October 
20, which indicates the S. S. Delfino 
left Sydney that day with 25,300 lambs 
bound for the United States. The ship- 
ment is expected to dock at San Diego 
between November 5 and 10. 

With another shipment of lambs on 
the high seas, and with the many lambs 
still in quarantine which are not in 
slaughter condition (some of them hav- 
ing just lambed), it is obvious why the 
lamb importers desire to move the re- 
maining sheep at San Diego into the 
Imperial Valley. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and several State associations have 
both urged a halt to further imports 
and asked the quarantined sheep re- 
main at San Diego until laboratory tests 
reveal the nature and seriousness of 
the disease outbreaks. 
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Referendum — A Landslide 
Victory for Sheep Industry - - - 


USDA Signs Agreement mth ASPC 


CTING Agriculture Secretary True 
D. Morse announced October 26 an 
agreement had been signed with the 
American Sheep Producers Council Inc., 
continuing the financing of the Coun- 
cil’s advertising, promotional and re- 
lated marketing activities on lamb and 
wool through deductions from wool 
incentive payments for three more 
years. 

Acting Secretary Morse signed the 
agreement in view of the final results 
of the wool and lamb promotion refer- 
endum, wherein the producers approved 
the continuation of deductions from 
wool incentive payments to be used in 
promoting wool and lamb. 

Under terms of the agreement with 
the ASPC, deductions will be made from 
payments next summer for the 1959 
marketing year (April 1, 1959, through 
March 31, 1960) at the rate of one cent 
per pound on shorn wool marketed and 


five cents per hundred pounds of live 
weight of unshorn lambs marketed. 
Thereafter, deductions for 1960 and 
1961 marketing years shall be made at 
such rates as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the ASPC may agree upon, 
except that the deductions may not ex- 
ceed the rates provided for in the 1959 
marketing year. 

Final results in the September ref- 
erendum differed only slightly from 
preliminary results announced October 
6. The final tabulation showed that pro- 
ducers owning 16,906,939 sheep (81.07 
percent) favored the agreement, while 
owners of 3,947,655 sheep (18.93 per- 
cent) were opposed. 

On the basis of individual producer 
voting, final results showed 70,518 pro- 
ducers (68.91 percent) voted for the 
agreement, and 31,808 (31.09 percent) 
voted against it. 

The votes cast in the current refer- 


Final Results - 1959 Wool Referendum 








Vote by Producers - 
For Against Total 


STATE (No. of Producers) 


Vote by Sheep Represented in Referendum 


% For Against Total 
YES (No. of Sheep) 








Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona .... 
Arkansas 
California ... 
lorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho ... 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana ... 
aine sihiieslancsiehdls 
Maryland —......... 
Massachusetts ... 
Michigan .... 
Minnesota .... 
Mississippi 
Missouri . 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada .... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico . 
New York ; 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Sa 
Oklahoma .... 
Oregon , 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


8,433 
799 
3,487 


2,305 
1,483 


1,921 
1,923 
1,048 435 


1,779 


146,938 
188,926 
120,986 
334,486 
195,061 
65,048 
88,738 
2,981 
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1,560,081 
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1,284,180 





TOTAL 70,518 31,808 102,326 


68.91 16,906,939 3,947,655 20,854,594 81.07 





Referendum in 1955..47,954 19,884 67,288 
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71.27 9,297,919 8,620,246 12,918,165 71.98 


endum were more than 50 percent 
greater, both on a producer and on a 
sheep basis, than those cast in the 1955 
referendum when the agreement was 
initially approved by growers. 

For the agreement to be considered 
approved by producers, it was required 
that producers who hold at least two- 
thirds of the sheep represented in the 
referendum cast a favorable vote. Con- 
sideration was also to be given to the 
individual vote of producers. 

Actual results showed that sheep 
represented in the referendum ballots 
cast were four to one in favor of con- 
tinuation of the program, while the 
actual producers represented in the bal- 
loting were slightly better than two to 
one in favor of continuation of the 
program. 

The large vote in favor of continuing 
the agreement was an overwhelming 
victory for the sheep industry which 
had been vigorously opposed in the vote 
by one of the nation’s leading general 
farm organizations. 

Officials of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association were particularly jubi- 
lant over the outcome of balloting and 
considered the vote a mandate from 
sheepmen to continue advertising and 
promotion programs on lamb and wool. 

NWGA officials also expressed their 
gratitude to all individuals and organ- 
izations within the U. S. sheep industry 
who unitedly stood together in an effort 
to bring about the successful vote. 


QPP PYY 


1959 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 


January 24-27, 1960: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
ention, San Antonio, Texas. 
August 17-18, 1960: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 


Mereniee 19-21: Idaho Wool Growers Convention, 

oise, Idaho. 

December 7-9: Montana Wool Growers Convention, 
Billings, Montana. 

December 7-9: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Con- 
vention, Austin, Texas. 

January 28-30, 1960: American National Cattlemen's 
Convention, Dallas, Texas. 


Sales 
August 17-18, 1960: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
Shows 
January 15-23, 1960: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


February 12-21, 1960: San Antonio Stock Show and 
eo, San Antonio, Texas. 


QOQQYQYDPYDPPDPWPYGY 
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Referendum Outcome 
Great Accomplishment 


INNING the battle of 708 is a great 

accomplishment. If we take time 

to sit back and think how the battle was 

won, we should appreciate the power 

of organized effort to attain a certain 
goal. 

In these days of politics, various 
forms of new dealing and fighting by 
every segment of our complexed econ- 
omy in an effort to benefit individually 
at the expense of others, every member 
of the sheep industry should never fail 
to get behind the State and national 
associations in all problems. Much can 
be accomplished if this is done. 

I personally wish to thank all who 
took the time to cast a ballot in the 
referendum. 

Throughout our State all the lambs 
and most of the old ewes are sold and 
delivered. The lambs brought from 16.5 
cents for whitefaced feeders to 19.5 
cents for mixed blackfaced lambs. Some 
mixed whitefaces contracted early sold 
for $22.50. Higher quality old ewes sold 
from $7 to $9, with culls bringing down 
to $3. Most sheep outfits in the State 
are currently pulling down from the 
forest. 

The severe drouth of 1959 was finally 
broken in September throughout most 
of the State. Northeastern Nevada has 
received record amounts of moisture 
and green grass is on its way. Most 
desert areas received moderate amounts 
of moisture, but the outlook for fall 
and winter is much brighter. With a 
few more storms, our wintering costs 
will be about normal. I look for no more 
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Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


sheep to be moved out on account of 
the drouth. 
—Stanley Ellison, President 
Nevada Wool Growers Assn. 


Promotion Vote Results 
Gratifying to Sheepmen 


I am gr&tified the referendum on wool 
and lamb promotion passed by so 
large a margin with so large a vote. 
Surely no one can now say the present 
promotion program does not represent 
the will of the sheep industry. 

The vote could not have been taken 
at a less opportune time from the stand- 
point of recent lamb market prices. It 
proves to me that the sheepmen of this 
country are willing to stand together 
and look ahead. No one ever inferred 
the ASPC could solve all our problems, 
but its work is in one big area where 
it can do a lot about some of our prob- 
lems. 

The Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is glad to have been able to take 
part in the campaign to disseminate 
information to the sheepmen of the 
nation. It would like to congratulate 
and commend Bob Franklin and Brett 
Gray for their services in this connec- 
tion. The job could not have been done 
from our office without their valuable 
assistance. 

—Marshall Hughes, President 


Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 


Wilbur F. Wilson 
Idaho 


ll 


R. A. Smiley 
South Dakota 


Guy L. Arbogast 
Oregon 


J. Norman Stratton 
Wyoming 


William McGregor 
Washington 


Balloting Clear Indication 
Growers Back Industry 


T was most gratifying to note the 
favorable vote on the referendum 
to renew Section 708 of the Wool Act. 
This clearly indicates owners of sheep 
recognize and fully appreciate the value 
of the National Wool Act. It is certainly 
evidence growers will support their 
own industry organizations — which 
have no other interests except to serve 
and work for necessary industry im- 
provements. 


Idaho’s annual convention is an op- 


portunity for those of the industry to 
take part in formulating policies and 


programs for action. The industry 
needs this appraisal, backed by the sup- 
port and help of every individual. It is 
the individual sheepman who makes 
an endeavor or program possible. Ida- 
ho’s convention opens at Boise in the 
late afternoon of November 19, and 
continues through the 20th and 21st. 


It is my hope Idaho growers will at- 
tend in large numbers. We extend a 
cordial invitation to our friends in other 
States. I urge and seek the growers’ 
assistance in developing a program of 
proposals for group action. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn. 
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New NWGA Constitutional Amendments Proposed 


HE Executive Committee of the National Wool Growers 

Association, meeting at Palo Alto, California, July 9 and 
10, adopted a resolution instructing the officers to prepare 
amendments to the Constitution which would provide for ene 
vice president instead of five. 

In line with those instructions, the officers have prepared 
the following proposed amendments to the Constitution. The 
words that would be deleted are enclosed in parentheses and 
the new words are printed in italics. 


Article VI 


Section 1. Officers of this Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, (five) a Vice President(s), and an Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, (all) each of whom, with the exception of the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be members of ap- 
proved State Associations. 


Article VII 


Section 1. The President and the Vice President(s) 
shall be elected by the annual convention. They shall be nom- 
inated by a nominating committee consisting of one member 
from each approved State Association, appointed by the 
State. After the report of the nominating committee has 
been accepted, further nominations may be made from the 
floor. A majority of votes cast shall be necessary for elec- 
tion. In the event a majority is not reached on the first ballot 
for (any) either office, the two nominees receiving the high- 
est number of votes will be the nominees on a second 
ballot, and the one receiving the majority vote will be elected. 


Article VIII 


Section 2. Vice President(s).—In the absence of the 
President, or in the event of his inability to act, the (Execu- 


tive Committee shall designate one of the five) Vice Presi- 
dent(s) (to) shall act in place of the President. 


Article X 


Section 1. There shall be an Executive Committee com- 
posed of the President, (five) the Vice President(s), and 
one member from each approved State Association. Each 
approved State Association shall name a member and an 
alternate member to this Committee. In the event the mem- 
ber or alternate from a State Association can not attend, 
the State Association may select some other member or 
officer as the alternate of such Association. Members and 
alternates from approved State Associations shall be recog- 
nized as such upon certification to this Association by the 
proper officers of such approved State Association. 

The above amendments are published in this issue of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. to comply with Section XIV 
of the Constitution which provides that any amendment to 
the Constitution must be published in the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER at least 60 days before the convention at 
which it is to be presented for a vote. These amendments 
will receive action at the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion convention at San Antonio, Texas, January 25-27, 
1960. The amendments will go into effect if approved by 
two-thirds of all votes cast at that convention. 

In addition to the above proposals, amendments published 
on page 31 of the August NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
will receive action. Those proposed amendments provided 
for constitutional changes which would make membership 
in the National Wool Growers Association more attractive 
to sheepmen’s groups in the Eastern and Midwestern States, 
thereby making the NWGA a more truly “National” organ- 
ization and enabling it to be “more effective in Washington 
at a time when political action seems to rule all industries.” 


USDA Releases Proposed Lamb-Mutton Grading Changes 


proposed revision of Federal stand- 

ards for grades of lamb, yearling 
mutton and mutton carcasses, was 
announced October 16 by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The proposed revised standards 
would modify the present minimum re- 
quirements for choice and prime grades. 
The revisions would increase the im- 
portance of conformation and external 
finish and reduce the emphasis current- 
ly placed on internal factors in evaluat- 
ing quality, the USDA said. 

The proposal would also have the 
effect of lowering average fatness for 
choice and prime grades and would 
increase the number of lambs which 
would qualify for the two grades thus 
providing, “two grades—choice and 
prime with sufficient volume for effec- 
tive merchandising,” Department offi- 
cials said. 

By virtue of the revision, conforma- 
tion requirements for lambs in the 
choice and prime grades are reduced 
about one-half grade. Quality require- 
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ments for very young lambs in both 
grades are reduced by about one-half 
grade; for more mature lambs, they are 
reduced in the prime grade by about 
a full grade and in the choice grade by 
about two-thirds. of a grade, the an- 
nouncement continued. 

Changes in the quality requirements 
involve eliminating consideration of 
overflow fat, placing less emphasis on 
maturity and changing the relative im- 
portance of and lowering the require- 
ments for feathering between the ribs, 
fat streakings in the flanks and firm- 
ness, the Department said. 

For yearling mutton and mutton car- 
casses, similar changes in the grade 
standards are proposed. 

The Department announced that com- 
ments on the newly proposed revisions 
would be welcomed. These comments 
should be in the hands of the Director 
of the Livestock Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. by 
no later than November 21, 1959. 


The proposed revisions are an out- 
growth of action initiated by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association at its 
annual convention held at Portland, 
Oregon last January. 

At that time, the NWGA asked that 
grading of lamb and mutton carcasses 
“be terminated immediately.” 

The request to halt grading was later 
rejected by Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson, who informed sheepmen 
that further consideration would be 
given their request if currently pro- 
posed grading revisions fail to bring 
about the necessary changes. 


The NWGA is of the opinion that 
grading revisions now being proposed 
by the Department are little improve- 
ment over previous revisions—none of 
which have proved satisfactory. The 
Association is still opposed to revising 
lamb and mutton grading standards; it 
continues to advocate the discontinua- 
tion of all grading of lamb and mutton 
carcasses. 


The National Wool Grower 





ASPC Directors Announce Plans to Establish ~ 


Wool Advertising, Promotion Division at Denver 


IRECTOR’S of the American Sheep 
producers Council, at their mid- 
year meeting in Denver, October 26 and 
27, authorized the formation of a wool 
division in the Council’s headquarters 
here to advertise and promote domestic 
wool and American-made wool products. 
Officers of the ASPC and the board’s 
wool committee will set to work imme- 
diately to organize a wool division 
which will assume operation July 1, 
1960. The officers and committee will 
employ an advertising agency and ar- 
range for wool publicity, merchandising 
and other promotional activities de- 
signed to bring greater attention to 
the merits of wool and its many uses. 


Co-operative Effort Mapped 


Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah, presi- 
dent of the ASPC, said the Council will 
cooperate and coordinate its activities 
in wool advertising and promotion with 
other agencies, including the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat, an organization 
of foreign wool producers which spon- 
sors a program in this country through 
the Wool Bureau in New York City. 

This new division in the ASPC head- 
quarters in Denver will be recognized 
as an authority on domestic wool and 
a source of information to all segments 
of the wool industry, Mr. Clyde said. 
“We are particularly interested in 


USDA Buys Lamb 
for Lunch Program 


URCHASE of 42,000 pounds of frozen 

ground lamb was announced during 
mid-October by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The lamb will be dis- 
tributed to schools participating in the 
National School Lunch Program. 

Bidders submitted prices ranging 
from 59.49 cents to 59.81 cents per 
pound. Approximately $25,000 of funds 
transferred by Congress from Section 
32 for use under the National School 
Lunch Act was spent for the purchase. 

Offers were accepted from one of the 
four bidders, who altogether offered a 
total of 420,000 pounds. Purchases to 
date under this program amount to 
231,000 pounds at a total cost of approx- 
imately $138,000. 
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working closely with existing wool 
agencies,” he declared, “in an effort to 
obtain a maximum of promotion on 
wool.” 

Mr. Clyde pointed out that wool is 
making a tremendous comeback, with 
consumption figures on the increase 
this year. The price of wool to the pro- 
ducers, he said, has increased, which 
should give an added incentive to do- 
mestic producers to increase wool 
production. 


U. S. Wools Get Boost 


In the past, the ASPC has allocated 
funds for wool advertising and promo- 
tion to the Wool Bureau in an over-all 
program for wool. The new program 
will allow the ASPC to concentrate its 
efforts on American made wool products 
and work for a more diversified pro- 
gram in cooperation with the Wool 
Bureau and other agencies. 

The current fiscal year’s budget for 
wool promotion and advertising is 
$974,000. The budget recommended for 
the new fiscal year starting July 1 will 
be increased slightly. 

The directors accepted a lamb com- 
mittee recommendation that the lamb 
promotion program be stepped up for 
the next fiscal year beginning July 1 
from the present figure of $1,371,000. 
Although consumer acceptance of lamb 
is on the increase and retail prices hold 
steady, the lamb committee reported 
that live prices for lambs were “discour- 
aging at the moment.” Cooperation of 
all segments of the meat industry, pack- 
ers and retailers, will be sought in an 
effort to give new strength to the live 
lamb market. 


Lamb Promotion Successful 


Jay Broadbent, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
chairman of the ASPC’s lamb commit- 
tee, said the ASPC has done a com- 
mendable job of lamb promotion in 
gaining consumer acceptance for lamb 
in all of the 21 market cities in which 
the council conducts its program. 

He pointed out that live prices to 
producers were generally “very unsat- 
isfactory this fall” but that the commit- 
tee hopes economic forces will assert 
themselves and that adjustments will 
come through competition. 

The lamb committee also recom- 


mended that the cooperation of meat 
retailers be sought in trying to avoid 
the “fire sale” type of advertising on 
lamb conducted on the retail level and 
that a more reasonable price considera- 
tion be given to the producer for his 
lambs. 

To help improve relations between 
the producer and other segments of the 
industry, the directors called for the 
formation of a lamb promotion com- 
mittee to present the sheepman’s prob- 
lems to packers and retailers. The lamb 
committee suggested that representa- 
tives of the American Meat Institute, 
the National Association of Food 
Chains, National Independent Meat 
Packers Association and similar groups 
be invited to meet with such a com- 
mittee. 


‘High-Gear’ Program Planned 


The board also accepted the lamb 
committee’s recommendation that an 
advertising program be conducted dur- 
ing the next fiscal year in New York 
City during the months of September 
and January in an effort to help avoid 
price breaks during these critical 
periods. 

Directors also recommended that 
new lamb promotion markets be estab- 
lished in Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 


Morbidity Report Lists 
One New Scrapie Case 


HE U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 

Animal Morbidity Report for Au- 
gust, 1959, indicates one new case of 
scrapie was diagnosed in the United 
States during the month. The lone case 
was found in Wyoming. 

During the month, five cases of blue- 
tongue and 25 cases of psoroptic scabies 
were also reported. 

Of the bluetongue cases, three were 
in Oregon. Both Utah and Arizona re- 
ported a single case. 

None of the 25 diagnosed cases of 
scabies were in the Western States. As 
is almost always the case, the largest 
incidence of scab was reported in. 
Illinois, with 14 cases. 
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Blackfaces Pace Lively Craig Sale; 
Utah Ram Sale Prices Nose Dive 


CRAIG RAM SALE 
October 12, 1959, Craig, Colorado 


By ROBERT FIELD 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Secretary 


AM sale consignors and buyers faced 

a cold, rainy day for the 17th annual 
Craig Ram Sale at Craig, Colorado, 
October 12. However, the damp weather 
failed to dampen the bidding as de- 
mand for blackfaced breeds paced the 
sale. 

A total of 605 rams went through the 
ring at the Craig Sale, owned and spon- 
sored by the Routt-Moffat Wool Growers 
Association. An average price of 
$120.97 was paid for what was consid- 
ered a high-quality group of rams. 
Auctioneering the sale was Col. Howard 
Brown, Woodland, California. 

High-selling honors went to R. J. 
Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado, on a 
top-quality Columbia stud ram which 
was bought by the R. Reeve Livestock 
Company, Craig, for $520. C. R. Sander- 
son & Son, Monte Vista, sold the highest 
selling ram in the blackfaced division— 
a yearling Suffolk stud ram—which 
went to James Duncan, Slater, Colorado, 
for $460. 

Highest-selling pen of five was in the 
blackfaced division—Suffolk yearling 
range rams consigned by Angel Caras 
& Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah. They went 
to Andrew Maneotis, Craig, for $275 
per head. Mr. Maneotis also paid $200 
each for two pens of five Suffolks con- 
signed by Farrell and Farrel] Wankier, 
Levan, Utah. 

The only Hampshire stud ram was 
consigned by Ward Smith, Fort Co!lins, 
Colorado, and went to Dean Myers, 
Craig, at $200. The high-selling pen of 
five in the Hampshire breed was con- 
signed by Charles F. Jacobs, Montrose, 
Colorado, and brought $210 per head 
from Louis Visintainer & Son, Craig. 

The high-selling pen of five in the 
Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds was con- 
signed by Covey and Dayton, Cokeville, 
Wyoming. Four different pens of five 
brought $200 per head for these breed- 
ers. Buyers were John Peroulis, Two 
Bar Ranch and Ray Smith, all of Craig. 

The top-selling pen of five Columbia 
range rams was consigned by Albert 
Kaiser, Monte Vista, and was purchased 
by Luark Brothers, Burns, Colorado, 
at $220 per head. 
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These rugged Suffolk rams topped all other pens at the Craig Ram 
Sale. Admiring the rams are, from left to right, consignor Angel 
Caras, Spanish Fork, Utah; buyer Andrew Maneotis, Craig, Colorado; 
and Mr. Maneotis’ son, Tommy. The rams were bought at $275 each. 


The only Rambouillet stud ram was 
consigned by W. F. Bowen, Spanish 
Fork, Utah, and brought $85 from R. 
Siddoway, Vernal, Utah. The high- 
selling pen of five Rambouillets was 
consigned by Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins. It was bought by Louis 


Visintainer & Son, Craig, for $100 per 
head. 

A pen of five Rambouillet-Lincoln 
crossbred rams was consigned by Covey 
and Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming, and 
brought $140 per head from Hugh Seely, 
Craig, Colorado. 
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CRAIG RAM SALE AVERAGES 


BREED 


Suffolk-Hampshires ... 
Rambouillet-Lincolns 
Hampshires 

Suffolks 

Columbias ........ ; 
Rambouillets .............. 


Sale Average................. 





1959 1958 





Average 
Price 


Number Number 
Sold Sold 


Average 
Price 





51 $160.01 74 
5 140.00 ae 
50 124.70 43 
296 123.86 315 
152 120.06 132 
51 61.96 51 


605 $120.97 615 


$116.68 


103.14 
112.23 
196.21 
132.16 


$132.08 
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UTAH RAM SALE AVERAGES 


BREED 


Suffolk-Hampshires .. 
EE ES ene ee Oe 
EEE oer ane ee ae eee 
Hampshires 

_ “ee 

Rambouillets 

Whitefaced Crossbreds.... 





1959 1958 





Average 
Price 


Number Number 
Sold Sold 


Average 
Price 





64 $ 96.64 65 $107.38 
10 87.50 oer 
179 86.93 180 
20 86.25 16 
428 82.93 420 
178 69.58 136 
27 67.50 22 








Sale Average 


906 $ 81.73 839 $114.83 
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UTAH RAM SALE 
October 8, 1959, Spanish Fork 


N increase of 8 percent in total rams 
sold at the third annual Utah Ram 
Sale produced an opposite effect on the 
average price paid per ram, as prices 
— some 28 percent below the 1958 
evel. 

Colonel Howard Brown cried the sale, 
which produced an $81.73 overall aver- 
age on 906 rams, as compared with a 
$114.88 average on 839 rams in 1958. 

High-selling honors went to Mark 
Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah, when 
A. Don Batty, Vernal, Utah, purchased 
his Columbia stud ram at $405. The 
high-selling Columbia pen, consigned 
by Pete and Garth Thomas, Malad, 
Idaho, sold at $155.80 per ram to J. H. 
Beal, Cedar City, Utah. A total of 179 
Columbia rams averaged $86.93. 

Some 178 Rambouillets brought an 
average price of $69.50. The top-selling 
stud was consigned by John K. Madsen 
Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
M. L. Oldroyd, Payson, Utah, paid $230 
for the ram. Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, 
Utah, consigned the Rambouillet pen 
which brought the highest price. It was 
purchased at $150 by the Meagher Sheep 
Co., Vernal. 

The top-selling Suffolk pen was sold 
by the Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, 
to Emory C. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
at $195 per head. A bid of $210 from 
J. W. Lester, Evanston, Wyoming, pur- 
chased a Suffolk stud from Angel Caras 
and Sons, Spanish Fork, to top that 
division. 

In the Hampshire division, Charles 


R.R.'s Announce 2 


WO important decisions affecting 

freight rates paid by wool growers 

were announced during mid-October by 
transportation agencies. 

The Continental Freight Bureau ap- 
plication 6883 was approved during the 
early portion of the month and amends 
the trailer car rule so that only one 
trailer or follow-lot car will be allowed 
on each shipment. The application 
specifies each shipment must be under 
one bona fide ownership, regardless of 
the number of uniform livestock con- 
tracts issues. 

The other decision, announced by 
the North Pacific Coast Freight Bureau, 
establishes new rates on grease wool 
moving to Portland, Oregon. 

The new rates will apply on wool, in 
grease, in bags or bales, carloads. The 
new rates, all of which include Tariff 
X-212, are: 

From stations Pocatello to Idaho 
Falls, inclusive: 

120¢ hundredweight—24,000 pounds 

100¢ hundredweight—40,000 pounds 
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Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah, 
poses with his Columbia ram that 
a the Utah Ram Sale. The big 
buck brought $405 from A. Don Batty, 
Vernal, Utah. 


F. Jacobs, Montrose, Colorado, took 
high-selling honors. His pen of five 
yearlings brought $95 each from J. 
Burton Tuttle, Craig, Colorado. 

Blackfaced crossbreds topped the 
sale with an average of $96.64 on 64 
head. Norman Olsen’s pen of five year- 
ling rams sold high at $165 per head. 
The rams went to the Thompson Land 
and Livestock Co., Cokeville, Wyoming. 

The lowest sale average of $67.50 was 
received on 27 Rambouillet-Lincoln 
rams. 


Freight Decisions 


From stations west of Pocatello to 
but not including Boise: 

100¢ hundredweight—24,000 pounds 

80¢ hundredweight—40,000 pounds 

From stations in Idaho, Boise and 
West: 

90¢ hundredweight—24,000 pounds 

70¢ hundredweight—40,000 pounds 

As evidence of the substantial reduc- 
tion in freight rates on grease wool 
originating at these points and moving 
to Portland, the following rates are 
printed. They formerly covered wool 
movements from these points: 

From stations Pocatello to Idaho 
Falls, inclusive: 

172¢ hundredweight—24,000 pounds 

172¢ hundredweight—40,000 pounds 

From stations west of Pocatello to 
but not including Boise: 

171¢ hundredweight—24,000 pounds 

171¢ hundredweight—40,000 pounds 

From stations in Idaho, Boise and 
West: 

LCL rate of 5,000 pounds and over 

159¢ on 24,000 and 40,000 pounds. 


Maillard Ranch Fleece 
Tops P. I. Wool Show 


HE Grand Champion award for the 
renewed Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition wool show was pre- 
sented a fine-wool fleece entered by the 
Maillard Ranch, Yorkville, California. 
The Reserve Champion award was 
given a three-eighths blood fleece en- 
tered by Harry Meuleman, Rupert, 
Idaho. 

Grand Champion of the 4-H division 
was a Lincoln fleece entered by Gene 
Hunter, Harlan, Oregon; Grand Cham- 
pion of the FFA division was a low 
one-quarter blood fleece entered by Jer- 
ry Hanlon, Monroe, Washington. 

The top one-half blood fleece of the 
show was also entered by the Maillard 
Ranch. Top honors in the one-quarter 
blood, low quarter blood and braid 
classes went to J. G. Cassner, Oregon 
City, Oregon; M. D. Butler, Powell 
Butte, Oregon; and Cunningham Sheep 
Company, Pendleton, Oregon, respec- 
tively. 





with a happy ending 


DAVID GRUBIC is three months 
old. This is the first time his 
mother has held him. She went 
to the hospital with TB six 
months before he was born, 
and has just returned home. 
Her tuberculosis story ended 
happily. 

Your Christmas Seal centribu- 
tion can help write happy end- 
ings for 60,000 other families 
struck by TB each year. Please 


send a check today. 


{ 
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Christmas Seals GREETINGS 
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Having,iExteinad ;. 
Parasite Problemi.- - - 


By DR. NORMAN D. LEVINE 
Professor of Veterinary Parasitology 
and Veterinary Research, College of 

Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Illinois 


N recent years many new insecticides 

have been introduced to control ex- 

ternal parasites. New ones are being 
developed continually. 

Some are too hazardous to be used 
indiscriminately, and it is difficult to 
decide which should be used for each 
specific purpose. 

These recommendations are based in 
part on Insecticide Recommendations 
of the Entomology Research Branch for 
the Control of Insects Attacking Crops 
and Livestock, 1959 Season, USDA Ag- 
ricultural Handbook No. 120. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the dips and sprays 
are emulsions or suspensions in water. 

The use of insecticides is an adjunct 
to good sanitation and management. It 
is not a substitute for them. 

Sanitation will greatly reduce the fly 
problem. Eliminate all breeding places, 
such as manure, garbage, heaps of rot- 
ting vegetation and other accumulations 
of organic material. 

Inspect and quarantine all animals 
before adding them to your flock. One 
animal infested with lice, keds, or 
mange mites can give them to the rest 
of the flock. 

Insecticides are poisonous. Do not 
contaminate mangers, feed or water 
with them. Do not allow sprays to run 
off into streams. Read the labels on 
the insecticide containers, and follow 
their directions exactly. Do not use 
more than the recommended amounts 
or concentrations. 

Consult your veterinarian for further 
information. 

KEDS 

Dip. Use 0.25 percent lindane, 0.25 
percent toxaphene, 0.25 percent DDT, 
0.1 percent pyrethrins plus 1.0 percent 
synergist (piperonyl butoxide or MGK 
264), or a suspension of eight ounces 
of 5 percent rotenone powder per gal- 
lon of water. Do not use lindane on 
emaciated or lactating animals. Do not 
use DDT or toxaphene on milk goats. 
Repeat after two to three weeks if nec- 
essary, but do not repeat dipping with 
DDT. Do not use lindane, DDT, or toxa- 
phene within four weeks of slaughter. 
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Spray. Use 0.5 percent lindane, 0.5 
percent DDT, 0.5 percent toxaphene, 
0.5 percent malathion, »r 6.25 percent 
Bayer 21/199. Repeat as needed, but 
do not repeat spraying witn DDT. Do 
not use lindane on emaciated or lactat- 
ing animals. Do not use lindane, DDT, 
or toxaphene within four weeks of 
slaughter. Do not use Bayer 21/199 
within 60 days of slaughter. Do not 
use malathion, DDT, toxaphene, or 
Bayer 21/199 on milk goats. Do not 
use Bayer 21/199 on sick animals or 
on animals less than three months old; 
spray animals three to six months old 
lightly. Do not use with pyrethrins, 
allethrin, or synergists. 


LICE 


Dip. Use 0.025 percent lindane or 0.25 
percent DDT, methoxychlor or toxa- 
phene, or a suspension containing one 
to two pounds 5 percent rotenone dust 
in 100 gallons water. Immerse thorough- 
ly. Repeat dipping after two to three 
weeks if necessary, but do not repeat 
dipping with DDT. Do not use DDT, 
lindane, or toxaphene on milk goats. 
Do not use lindane on emaciated or lac- 
tating animals. Do not use lindane, 
DDT, or toxaphene within four weeks 
of slaughter. 


Spray. Use 0.05 percent lindane or 
0.5 percent DDT, methoxychlor, toxa- 
phene or malathion, or 0.25 percent 
Bayer 21/199. Spray animals thorough- 
ly. Repeat spraying after two to three 
weeks if necessary, but do not repeat 
spraying with DDT. Do not use lindane, 
DDT, toxaphene or Bayer 21/199 on 
milk goats. Do not use lindane on ema- 
ciated or lactating animals. Do not use 
lindane, DDT or toxaphene within four 
weeks of slaughter or Bayer 21/199 
within 60 days of slaughter. Do not 
use Bayer 21/199 on sick animals or 
those less than three months old; spray 
animals three to six months old lightly. 
Do not use with pyrethrins, allethrin, 
or synergists. 


Dust. Use 0.5 percent to 1.0 percent 
rotenone; dust animals’ thoroughly. 
Repeat after two to three weeks if nec- 
essary. 


TICKS 


Dip. Use 0.025 percent to 0.03 percent 
lindane or 0.25 percent toxaphene. Im- 
merse thoroughly. Repeat after two or 


~Here’s the Latest on How, When, 
What Insecticides to Use on Stock 


three weeks or. as needed. Do not use 
on milk goats. Do not use within four 
weeks of slaughter. 


Spray. Use 0.025 percent to 0.03 per- 
cent lindane, 0.5 percent toxaphene, 0.5 
percent malathion or 0.25 percent Bayer 
21/199. Spray animals thoroughly. Re- 
peat after two or three weeks or as 
needed. Do use on milks goats. Do 
not use lindane or toxaphene within 
four weeks of slaughter or Bayer 21/199 
within 60 days of slaughter. Do not use 
Bayer 21/199 on sick animals or on 
those less than three months old; spray 
animals three to six months old lightly. 
Do not use with pyrethrins, allethrin or 
synergists. 


MANGE MITES (SHEEP SCAB) 


Dip. Use 0.06 percent lindane. Do 
not use within four weeks of slaughter. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Since this paper 
was prepared, the USDA has also ap- 
proved toxaphene as a dip for scab. For 
complete details see page 26 of the Octo- 
ber, 1959, issue of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER. 


WOOL MAGGOTS (FLEECEWORMS) 


Smear. Use EQ-335 (containing 3 
percent lindane). Apply to the infested 
area and three inches around it. 


Spray. Use 0.25 percent Bayer 21/199. 
Spray thoroughly. Do not use on sick 
animals or on those less than three 
months old; spray animals three to six 
months old lightly. Do not use with 
pyrethrins, allethrin, or synergists. Do 
not use within 60 days of slaughter. 


SCREW WORMS 


Smear. Use Smear 62 (containing 35 
percent diphenylamine) or EQ-335 
(containing 3 percent lindane). Brush 
or smear on the wound and surrounding 
area twice during the first week and 
weekly thereafter until the wound is 
healed. Use the minimum amount nec- 
essary to treat the wound. 

Spray. Use 0.25 percent Bayer 21/199. 
Spray wounds thoroughly and wet en- 
tire body. Do not use on sick animals 
or on those less than three months old; 
spray animals three to six months old 
lightly. Do not use with pyrethrins, al- 
lethrin, or synergists. Do not use within 
60 days of slaughter. 
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and Your 95th Annual NWGA Comention. 


ena you visit San Antonio, Texas, 

next January for the 95th annual 
convention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Mr. Sheepman, you will 
be visiting one of the most unique cities 
in the United States—“The City of 
Contrasts.” 

You will enjoy the warm and hospit- 
able “welcome-spirit” of a city which 
combines the best of modern “new- 
world” convention and recreation facil- 
ities and “old world” architecture and 
charm. Most certainly, you will be 
fascinated with the city’s 17th-century 
missions nestled among its shiny, new 
skyscrapers. 

One thing you won’t want to miss is 
sampling the romantic atmosphere of 
the Alamo, one of the most interesting 
and historically famous buildings in the 
United States. 

The Alamo has been called the 
“Cradle of Texas Liberty”; the gallant 
defense and the horrible massacre of 
the heroic defenders were the main in- 
centives to the glorious victory at San 
Jacinto, whereby Texas independence 
was insured. 

The Alamo is one of the many mis- 
sions established by the Franciscan 
fathers. These missions had a three- 
fold objective—that of converting the 
Indians to the Catholic Church, of edu- 
cating settlers and of defending them 
from attacks of hostile Indians, which 
were then a source of continual men- 
ace. 

The Alamo was originally known as 
Mission de San Antonio de Valero and 
was so-called from St. Anthony of 
Padua and the Marquis of Valero, one 
of Spain’s viceroys in Mexico. The 
origin of the name “Alamo” is a matter 
of speculation. “Alamo” is the Spanish 
name for cottonwood and these trees 
shaded the Alamo. It was not unnatural 
that the name was so derived. 

The Alamo, as it is seen today, is 
quite different from its original form 
in the memorable days of 1835-36. It 
was then a fortress, in a sense, but an 
imperfect one, though formidable in 
those days. The Alamo church and con- 
vent was enclosed in a wall eight feet 
high and two and a half feet wide. The 
enclosure was calculated to accommo- 
date 1000 men. 

The following is considered an au- 
thentic description of events which led 
to the Battle of the Alamo, that heroic 
and sacrificial defense, the memory of 
which furnished inspiration for Texas’ 
final defeat of the Mexican Army at 
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Now a Texas State Park, the Alamo 
was once a Spanish Mission as well as 
a fortress stronghold for the army of 
the Texas Republic. It was here that 
the Texas Army, under such historical- 


the Battle of San Jacinto and assured 
her complete independence after a 
brave and bloody revolution. 

After Milam captured San Antonio, 
the Texas Army had rapidly scattered 
until there were only a few men left to 
garrison the place. General Houston, 
as commander in chief, had ordered the 
fort to be blown up and the city aban- 
doned, but his command was not obeyed, 
as Colonel Neill did not have enough 
horses to remove the artillery. 

Colonel Neill asked to be relieved 
from duty; this left Colonel Travis with 


ly famous individuals as Travis, Bowie, 
Crokett and Bonham, made a heroic, to- 
the-death stand which provided the 
spark which ultimately led to Texas’ 
freedom and independence. 


144 men in charge of the town. They 
were well armed and had several can- 
nons, but their supply of ammunition 
was small. Although small in number, 
they were strong in courage. Travis, 
Bowie, Crockett, and Bonham were 
there—four names that will live for 
centuries. 

The Mexicans, having captured the 
Texas scouts, came suddenly upon the 
town on February 22, 1836. The gar- 
rison at once withdrew to the Alamo, 
the stronghold of the city. Here they 


(Continued on next page) 





Remember The Alamo. . . 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


proceeded to put everything in readi- 
ness for the attack which they would 
now have to meet. The following letter 
from Travis to his people gives an 
account of the first day of the siege: 
“Commander of the Alamo— 
Bejar, Feb’y 24th, 1836 
To the People of Texas and all Amer- 
icans in the World: 

“I am besieged by a thousand or more 
Mexicans under Santa Anna. I have 
sustained a continued bombardment 
and cannonade for 24 hours, and have 
not lost a man. The enemy had de- 
manded a surrender at discretion; 
otherwise the garrison is to be put to 
the sword if the fort is taken. I have 
answered the demand with a cannon 
shot, and our flag still waves proudly 
from the walls. I shall never surrender 
or retreat. Then I call on you, in the 
name of Liberty, of Patriotism and 


everything dear to the American char- 


acter, to come to our aid with all 
dispatch. The enemy is _ receiving 
reinforcements daily, and will, no 
doubt, increase to three or four thou- 
sand in four or five days. If this call is 
neglected, I am determined to sustain 
myself as long as possible and to die 
like a soldier who never forgets what 
is due to his honor and that of his coun- 
try. Victory or Death. 
William Barrett Travis 

“P.S. The Lord is on our side. When 
the enemy appeared in sight we had not 
three bushels of corn. We have since 
found in deserted houses 80 to 90 
bushels, and got into the walls 20 or 
30 head of beeves. 

Travis” 

Eloquent indeed was this death cry 
from Travis, but it brought no such re- 
sponse as he and his men hoped for. 
Day by day the cannon poured its mur- 
derous fire upon the fort and its noble 
defenders. Day by day the Texans 
strained both eye and ear to catch the 
first sign of the aid they'so anxiously 
expected. Day by day the red flag waved 


Strong Comeback’ Registered by Wool 
in Automobile Upholstry Fabric Field 


OOL is making a strong comeback 

in automobile upholstery, Max F. 

Schmitt, president of The Wool Bureau, 

Inc., said in summarizing the resurgent 

status of the natural fiber in the auto- 
motive field. 

Mr. Schmitt said the consumption of 
wool for transportation upholstery is 
twice as great as it was a year ago. He 
quoted U. S. Bureau of Census figures 
(Facts For Industry, Woolen and 
Worsted Woven Goods) indicating pro- 
duction of woolen and worsted woven 
goods for transportation upholstery in 
the second quarter of 1959 was 136 per- 
cent ahead of the same period in 1958. 
Totals for the first half of 1959 were 103 
percent ahead of first-half 1958, while 
first-quarter 1959 was 81 percent ahead 
of first-quarter 1958. 

Total wool consumption in transpor- 
tation upholstery for 1958 was 1.1 mil- 
lion linear yards, an all-time low. The 
peak was 38.8 million linear yards in 
1950. 

“There is strong evidence that wool 
as a component of automobile uphol- 
stery is making a significant recovery,” 
Mr. Schmitt said. 

He pointed out that automobiles ac- 
count for the major part of the trans- 
portation upholstery totals. 

Increasing emphasis by automobile 
manufacturers on quality and luxury in 
car models below the top priced lines is 
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one of the principal reasons for the 
step-up in the use of wool, Mr. Schmitt 
said. 

The quality and luxury features of 
wool as an upholstery fabric are a sig- 
nificant selling point for the medium 
priced cars in the new and more in- 
tense competition shaping up with the 
introduction of the new American-made 
compact cars. 

A strong indication of the new fasci- 
nation with wool on the part of auto- 
mobile manufacturers is the heightened 
fashion consciousness, Mr. Schmitt 
said. Chrysler Corporation asked the 
Wool Bureau to arrange for the design- 
ing of high-styled women’s suits in wool 
upholstery fabrics. These suits, by 
Handmacher, were modeled at Chrysler 
dealer shows across the country prior 
to the introduction of new car models 
as a means of dramatizing this new 
“quality plus” in the cars. Chrysler 
also used “Miss Wool of 1960” exten- 
sively in newsreel and newspaper pub- 
licity in connection with new car 
models. 

Mr. Schmitt mentioned the Chrysler 
New Yorker sedan, which will be offer- 
ing 60 percent broadcloth upholstery 
for 1960 as standard equipment, as one 
example of a medium priced model go- 
ing into wool for the first time with the 
1960 models. Previously only Chrysler’s 


(Continued on page 27) 
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before the little band of heroes. On 
March 1, thirty-two brave men from 
Gonzales made their way through the 
lines. After this, no help came, and 
nothing was left for Travis to do but 
await the movements of the enemy. On 
March 3, the Mexicans kept up a ter- 
rible cannonade. Before sunset this 
suddenly ceased, but Santa Anna or- 
dered his men to withdraw some dis- 
tance from the Alamo. 

The weary Texans, who for ten days 
and nights had toiled like giants, sank 
down to snatch a few moments rest. 
Travis seemed to know that this was 
the lull before the last fury of the storm 
that was to destroy them all. He or- 
dered his men to parade in single file. 

Then followed one of the grandest 
scenes in history’s record. In a voice 
trembling with emotion, Travis told 
his men that death was inevitable, and 
showed that he had detained them thus 
long hoping for reinforcements. When 
Travis had finished, the silence of the 
grave reigned over all. Drawing his 
sword, he drew a line in front of his 
men and cried, ““Those who wish to die 
like heroes and patriots, come over to 
me!” 

There was no hesitation. In a few 
minutes every soldier, save one, had 
crossed. Even the wounded dragged 
themselves across the fatal mark. 
Colonel Bowie was too ill to leave his 
cot, but he asked to be moved. 

On the morning of March 6, 1836, the 
defenders of the Alamo (numbering 187 
citizen-soldiers) were repeatedly at- 
tacked by Santa Anna’s forces, until 
finally no soldier survived. Each man 
had fought until he fell. Santa Anna 
ordered the bodies cremated; several 
funeral pyres were made, which burned 
for two days. Mexican troops occupied 
San Antonio until, less than two months 
later, Santa Anna was defeated and 
captured, and his armies marched back 
below the Rio Grande. 

The chapel was purchased by the 
State in 1883, and other Alamo property 
was acquired in 1905. As a Centennial 
project, in 1936, the State appropriated 
$250,000 to complete the purchase of 
land adjoining the chapel. The entire 
block was converted into a park, with 
a museum for relics. The Alamo is 
administered by the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas, an organization 
composed of descendants of the repub- 
lic’s founders. 
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HALOGETON 


Ninth Of A Sertes Of Articles On How To Reduce Livestock Possoning 


ebony an annual plant of the 
Western States, has received wide- 
spread attention since 1942, when it 
was reported poisoning sheep near 
Wells, Nevada. 

Sheep are most frequently poisoned 
by feeding on halogeton; cattle may be 
affected occasionally. Most losses occur 
when hungry animals are _ trailed 
through heavily infested areas. 

The toxic substances in halogeton are 
sodium and potassium oxalates, which 
are contained in the leaves and all 
aboveground portions of the plant. 
Halogeton becomes more toxic as the 
growing season advances, and is most 
dangerous when frozen and dry. 

Characteristics that make this plant 
particularly troublesome are adapta- 
bility to various conditions of soil, 
topography and climate; and prolific 
seeding habits. The seed is spread by 
wind, water, animals, vehicles, and 
other means. 

If other desirable forage is available 
and if animals can select their own feed, 
they will seldom eat toxic amounts of 
halogeton. 


Where and When It Grows 


Halogeton thrives in the salty soils 
of semiarid regions, especially where 
soils have been disturbed or where na- 
tive plant cover is thin or low in vigor. 


Halogeton is often mistaken for Russian 
Thistle. Plant stems are tinged with 
red and purple and are branched in the 
base. A distinctive characteristic of the 
plant is a single small hair, about one- 
twelfth of an inch long, that grows at 
the end of each leaf. 
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This map shows where most livestock poisoning from 
halogeton has occurred. Plants may grow in other areas. 


Dense stands are found on burned-over 
areas, over-grazed ranges, dry lake beds 
and abandoned farm lands, and along 
railroad beds, road margins, fences and 
sheep trails. 

Halogeton seeds begin germinating 
late in the winter and continue to do 
so throughout the growing season. 
Plants that start growth in August may 
produce a new seed crop in November. 
Germination requires certain tempera- 
ture and moisture conditions. In the 
absence of adequate moisture, seeds 
may remain viable a year or longer. 

Halogeton is often mistaken for Rus- 
sian thistle. The stems are tinged with 
red or purple, and are branched at the 
base. The leaves, which grow in little 
bunches along the stems, are round, 
fleshy and wiener shaped. The seeds 
are usually enclosed in wing-like bracts 
which almost cover the plant at ma- 
turity. The plant belongs to the goose- 
foot family. A distinctive characteristic 
of halogeton is a small single hair, 
about one-twelfth of an inch long, that 
grows on the end of each leaf. 


How It Affects Livestock 


About 12 ounces of halogeton will 
kill a sheep that has been without feed 
for a day or longer. About 18 ounces 
is necessary to kill one that has been 
feeding on other forage. First symp- 
toms of halogeton poisoning may occur 
in 4 to 6 hours after an animal eats 
a lethal dose. 

The following are early symptoms 
of halogeton poisoning: 

1. Dullness 

2. Loss of appetite 

3. Lowering of the head 

4. Reluctance to follow the band 

Advanced symptoms of halogeton 
poisoning include: 


5. Drooling and white froth about 
the mouth 
Nasal discharge 
Progressive weakening 
Rapid and shallow breathing 
Coma 


How to Reduce Livestock Losses 


Livestock losses can be reduced by 
maintaining a range that supports 
good forage and by keeping hungry 
animals away from halogeton at all 
times. Supplemental feeding may be 
beneficial, especially while the animals 
are being trailed or after they have 
been shipped long distances. 

Halogeton will not flourish where 
natural range plants such as the salt 
sages and sagebrush are growing vig- 
orously. A program of controlled graz- 
ing will permit natural revegetation of 
plants that can successfully compete 
against halogeton. Crested wheatgrass 
will also improve the range and crowd 
out halogeton, but it can be success- 
fully grown only on good soil and where 
there is sufficient precipitation. 

Where to Obtain More Information 


Livestockmen may obtain more infor- 
mation on halogeton poisoning by con- 
tacting county agricultural agents, or 
by writing to State agricultural experi- 
ment stations or the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. A veterinarian should 
be consulted if questions arise concern- 
ing affected animals. 


DOO@OOOOOOOOOOOOOE 


ON’T allow halogeton to 

become established on your 
range. If you find the plant, 
inform your county agent, who 
will tell you what to do. 
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Current Market ‘Uncertain,’ 


* aay” 


October 26, 1959 


HE current wool market situation 
may best be described as uncertain. 
Little wool is reported available for 
sale throughout the country. Most wool 
from this year’s clip, as well as that 
held over from the 1958 clip, has been 
sold. Furthermore, mills are reported 
moving production into high gear to 
meet the currently stepped-up demand 
for woolen goods. 

Yet despite this situation of shortage 
of supply and an increase in demand, 
the bargaining of what wool remains 
available for sale in the country con- 
tinues on an extremely hard basis. 

Growers seem to be content to hold 
what wools are left in their hands, 
waiting for their price demands to be 
met. Buyers, on the other hand, are 
hedging on prices. Consequently, few 
deals are currently being consummated. 

At least two other major factors con- 
tinue playing an important role in the 


\ But Future Outlook ‘Bright’ 


prices on fine wool at Boston were 
about $1.27 to $1.30. This was some 
six to nine cents below prices received 
during mid-September. 

However, the mid-October wool prices 
at Boston were better than 20 cents 
above the recession low of March, 1957. 
Furthermore, the weekly average con- 
sumption of apparel wool in the United 
States since the start of 1959 through 
August had increased 32 percent over 
the same period of 1958. 

As pointed out earlier, the decline in 
domestic wool prices was largely due 
to a general price softening in foreign 
markets during the same period. 

During October, prices on foreign 
wools, particularly Australian and 
South African, firmed considerably and 


in most cases increased from 21% to 5 
percent during the month. The price 
increase came despite the fact that 
many October offerings were among the 
largest of the current auction season. 

On October 21, Australian prices 
were said to be 17 to 21 cents above the 
prices for the same period of 1958. 

One opinion among members of the 
trade is that while the current domestic 
market picture is cloudy, the situation 
seems to be only temporary, with the 
general business outlook good. 

This feeling is shared by many mem- 
bers of the wool industry, including the 
Wool Bureau. In her mid-October revue 
of the current U.S. wool situation, Ruth 
Jackendoff, director of the Wool Bu- 
reau’s Department of Economics and 
Statistics, says: 

“With due allowance for seasonal 
fluctuations, the dramatic recovery of 
apparel wool consumption in United 
States mills since the beginning of 1959 
continues unabated. Average weekly 
rates between January and August 
range from 5 million pounds to 5.8 mil- 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 23, 1959 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


current domestic wool market. Both 
%o % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


the prices on foreign wools and compet- 
itive synthetic fibers continue to “hold 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 


One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... .20—1.25 651 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 15—1.3 52 


Three-eighths Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 10—1.15 48 
*Ave. French Combing .05—1. 49 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. French Combing 
*Low-quarter Blood: 
*Common & Braid: 


the lid down” on further price increases 
for domestic wools. 

As reported in this market statement 
last month, “prices at wool auctions in 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa continue to play a large role in 
determining prices on and interest in 
domestic wools. Throughout the month, 
domestic buyers apparently took their 
cues from new season sales in Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and South Africa.” 

Early in the month, wool dealers 
termed the current dorrestic market 
“nervous.” 

Veteran wool traders continued to be 
of the opinion that price trends in for- 
eign wool markets would determine 
future prices in the U. S. market as 
well. Most of these individuals were of 
the opinion that mills were selling more 
than they indicated and were currently 
using up inventories. They expected 
the slow market tone to continue for a 
few weeks and then to pick up consid- 
erably with the renewed buying activ- 
ity expected as mill inventories 
declined. Wool buyers, in the meantime, 
seemed to be playing a “waiting game” 
to see if present prices on wool can 
hold, or if stiffer competition will again 
be forthcoming from synthetic fibers. 

This development in wool buying ac- (3) 
tivity was apparently prompted by the 
price decline currently being experi- 
enced on domestic wools. Mid-October 


59 $ .51— . 
A8— . 
A3— . 


$ .55— .57 
54— .56 60 
48— .51 61 


$1.25—1.30 56 
1.20—1.25 55 
1.10 1.15 56 


55— . 
52— . 


59— .61 54 
55— .58 55 


54— . 
50— . 


57— .60 51 
.54— .56 52 


54— . 
51— . 


56— .58 
53— .56 
59— .62 57— . 
57— .60 55— . 


WOOLS (1) 


1.03—1.10 46 
1.00—1.05 47 
1.00—1.05 41 

-95-—1.00 40 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


1.20—1.25 57 52— 54 59 .49—. 
1.10—1.15 659 45— 47 61 438—. 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 
*8 Months (1” and over) 1.10—1.15 .50— .52 46— .48 A38— . 
*Fall (%” and over) 1.05—1.10 A6— .49 A38— .45 40— . 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


-55— .57 A9— . 
-51— .53 4A6— . 
45— .47 40— . 


60— . 
56— . 
A9— . 


1.30—1.35 
1.25—1.30 
1.15—1.20 


(2) 
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lion, and the eight-month average ex- 
ceeded corresponding 1958 consumption 
by 32 percent. 

“A heartening feature of the recov- 
ery is the renaissance of worsted con- 
structions, reflected in a 43 percent 
increase in this system’s raw wool con- 
sumption. This was almost double the 
gain experienced in consumption of 
wool in the woolen system of spinning. 
It has contributed to restoring wool’s 
share of all fibers consumed in woolen 
spinning and worsted combing opera- 
tions to 49 percent, compared with 45 
percent last year. ... 

“Supplies of wool at the beginning of 
the year proved far too low to meet mill 
requirements as the season unfolded. 
They were augmented considerably by 
bigger imports than the volume that 
has prevailed since 1954. During the 
first seven months, 66 million pounds, 
clean basis, of apparel wool imports 
exceeded corresponding 1958 volume by 
two-thirds. ... 

“Should mill consumption during 
August-December be sustained at the 
average rate of the first seven months, 
the monthly rate of imports would have 
to be increased by at least 50 percent 
to meet combined mill and pipeline re- 
quirements. This would mean that the 
entire domestic clip of 130 million 
pounds would be consumed as would the 
small carry-over and initial trade and 
in-bond stocks, while total apparel wool 
imports would reach 137 million pounds, 
clean basis. To see the situation in its 
proper perspective, it should be appre- 
ciated that the projected annual rate of 
276 million pounds of mill consumption 
is still slightly below the 281 million 
pound annual average rate which pre- 
vailed in the mid-thirties. . 

“While the outlook for a continued 
high level of consumer purchasing 
power is somewhat shadowed by the 
multiplier effects of reduced salary and 
wage income in striking industries, the 
recent recovery still has enough 
impetus to overcome the temporary 
Se ae 

“Higher wage rates in textile and 
clothing manufacture will be reflected 
in slightly higher clothing prices. The 
firmer statistical position of wool has 
already resulted in higher wool textile 
prices for 1960, but the increases are 
measured from recession levels while 
fine apparel domestic wool at the latest 
quotation on the Boston market (Octo- 
ber 5) is some 20 cents higher than at 
its recession level of $1.0714%4 in March, 
1959, the range of prices of various 
grades of apparel wool continues to be 
competitive with the range of non- 
cellulosic fiber prices. Indeed, that the 
recovery of raw apparel and carpet wool 
consumption during the year to date 
has been faster than that of either 
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rayon/acetate or non-cellulosic fibers, 
is partly due to the lower cost of 
stocks purchased or available before 
the recent price recovery. Because of 
more ample supply of wool goods in 
popular price lines, consumers appear 
to have rediscovered the advantages of 
wool over competitive fibers. 

“Nevertheless, wool will face a grow- 
ing supply of synthetic fiber competition 
this winter and in the years ahead as 
new fibers compete for existing mar- 
kets. Since the price of wool is de- 
termined in world, not domestic 
markets, a rather more complex inter- 
play of competitive forces should be 
anticipated than in the past. All signs 
point to a broadening of competition 
for wool supplies for more countries as 
the current auction season develops. 
The reverse side of the coin is an ex- 
panding supply of raw wool from spec- 
tacular production gains in Australia 
and more modest ones in New Zealand 
and other countries. Furthermore, syn- 
thetic fiber capacity is expanding rap- 
idly outside the United States and has 
already been a break on the rise in 
world wool prices toward the end of 
1958/59 season. 

“Thus, while the world statistical 
position of wool if firmer than it has 
been in some years, the price of wool is 
expected to stay within the limits of 
competitive fiber prices. New tech- 
nological developments such as perma- 
nent mothproofing and durable creas- 
ing and pleating are commercial facts, 
and machine-washability is in the 
offing. Added to its inherently superior 
qualities, the combination should re- 
store to wool a portion of the market 
losses it sustained in recent years from 
the price and special feature promo- 
tions of synthetic fiber merchandise.” 

It is apparent, then, that while the 
current domestic wool market picture 
is uncertain, most segments of the in- 
dustry feel the general outlook for wool 
is bright. The lack of activity in the 
domestic market is caused both by the 
general absence of available wools and 
the attitude of buyers, who are waiting 
for a more definite market picture to 
develop. 

The few wool transactions completed 
in the country during the month fol- 
low: 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 


OREGON: 


There was little buying activity re- 
ported within the State since the Pa- 
cific Wool Growers’ sealed bid sale of 
last month. 

A 5,000-pound lot of fall lambs wool 
was reported sold at 45 to 46 cents a 
pound, grease basis, f.o.b. Portland. 


One dealer in the Portland area re- 


ports what few sales were made in that 
area during September and October 
were on a core test basis and that 
grease prices do not mean a great deal. 


OTHER TERRITORY WOOLS: 


During mid-October a fair weight of 
territory fine staple and French sold 
at $1.27, clean, and a very choice lot 
sold at $1.30. Other prices were re- 
ported at $1.23 for half blood; between 
$1.12 and $1.15 for three-eighths blood; 
and $1.07 for one-quarter blood. 

Toward the end of the month, graded 
56/58 staple and good French combing 
territory wool brought $1.15, clean 
basis. There was also some interest dis- 
played in half-blood grades, but little 
was reported available. 

One dealer reported that there is and 
will continue to be a demand for all 
wool available. However, bargaining on 
these wools would continue to be on a 
very hard basis, he said. 

This same source reported prices on 
wools to be about $1.30 on fine staple, 
$1.22 on one-half blood, $1.14 on three- 
eighths blood and $1.08 on one-quarter 
blood. Demand was said to be greater 
on three-eighths blood and one-quarter 
blood wools. 

While there was no general trading 
reported and little wool was said to be 
left in the territory States, a small 
weight of wool was reported sold 
at 42 to 51 cents, delivered to mills in 
the grease. Of course, freight and han- 
dling charges had to be deducted from 
these figures. 


TEXAS: 


During the early portion of October, 
wool buying activity was practically at 
a standstill. A few small lots were 
reported sold, the bulk of which was 
good French combing and staple which 
brought $1.27 to $1.30, clean basis, de- 
livered. During this same period aver- 
age wools were bringing $1.25 to $1.27 
clean, delivered, and fall wools were 
bringing $1 to $1.05 on the same basis. 

During mid-month, movement of 
Texas wools was practically nil. Fall 
wools began moving to market, but 
little was reported sold. 

During late October, however, best 
West Texas fall wool sold at 46 to 47 
cents a grease pound, while heavy 
shrinking Delaine type fall wool 
brought 41.5 cents to the warehouse. 
Estimated clean prices, delivered to 
Boston, on these fall wools ranged from 
$1.08 to $1.10. 

There was considerable activity noted 
in the mohair market, particularly dur- 
ing the middle and latter parts of 
October. 

During mid-month activity in mohair 
increased substantially in Texas as 

(Continued on next page) 
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LAMB PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


HE success of the ASPC’s National 

Eat Lamb Week promotion, carried 
on during the last two weeks of Septem- 
ber, is evidenced by newspaper tear 
sheets received in the Council’s office 
in Denver. 

Tie-in as well as food editorial sup- 
port was excellent in all of the council’s 
21 promotion cities. 

A record 315,000 lambs were slaugh- 
tered during the week following Labor 
Day in preparation for the special 
week. This, despite the fact several 
Swift plants were closed by a packing- 
house workers strike. 

Supplies of all ASPC lamb promotion- 
al materials were exhausted near the 
end of the special week, with a total 
of 2,800,000 recipe folders being dis- 
tributed. Reprints were rushed to com- 
pletion to fill late requests. 


HIS is the darnedest thing I’ve ever 
seen.” 

That was the reaction of one packer 
representative to the unprecedented 
demand for lamb in the Atlanta, 
Georgia, promotion area. 

One packer said he used 3,000 lambs 
in a special promotion to touch off 
National Eat Lamb Week on September 
15, and could have used another 1,000. 

“We sold more lamb,” he declared, 
“than we have salt fat back, and that’s 
the first time in history we’ve done 
that.” 

The big demand in Atlanta was 
sparked by all major food chains par- 
ticipating in the promotion of lamb for 
National Eat Lamb Week in cooperation 
with the American Sheep Producers 
Council and its advertising and promo- 
tion program. 


AMB advertising continues strong in 

the ASPC’s 21 marketing areas dur- 
ing October and into November. The 
council’s advertising will taper off in 
late November, then come back strong 
early in December for the pre-Christ- 
mas promotion of lamb for the holidays. 

Starting out strong in January, the 
ASPC will launch another big promotion 
to encourage the use of lamb by teen- 
agers. The theme of this promotion will 
be “Lamb Time for Young Americans” 
and will tie in directly with a nation- 
wide meat promotion under the heading: 
“Youthpower . . . Food Comes First.” 
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This national campaign is designed to 
give high school students a better un- 
derstanding of nutrition and good eating 
habits. 

The ASPC’s promotion for young 
Americans also will be timed to coincide 
with the traditionally heavy marketing 
of lambs in the early part of the year. 

The council is developing a special full- 
color, full-page ad using the youthpower 
theme and featuring lamb dishes for the 
younger generation. A_ special recipe 
folder also is being designed to appeal 
to the teenager. 

Home economists of the ASPC in the 
promotion cities will put special empha- 
sis on appearances before high school 
classes to acquaint them with lamb 
cookery, and before teenage groups to 
conduct taste sampling demonstrations. 


AMB publicity during the past month 
reached an unprecedented high as 

the council promoted National Eat Lamb 
Week. The ASPC conducts a program 
of publicity by supplying food editors 
of newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions with lamb recipes and stories as 
well as photographs of lamb dishes. 

The council receives millions of dol- 
lars worth of free publicity on the food 
pages of newspapers through this pro- 
gram of product publicity. The editors 
frequently give preferred treatment to 
the use of lamb recipes and stories be- 
cause the council does advertise in many 
publications. 

Four lamb stories placed with news- 
paper syndicates appeared during the 
past month. The Chicago Tribune Syn- 
dicate released a story headed “Try 
These Hearty Lamburgers; Your Fam- 
ily Will Love Them.” It went to news- 
papers with a total circulation of 5 
million. The New York Daily News 
Syndicate released a story on the lamb 
shoulder to papers with a circulation of 
5 million. Two lamb releases by Bell 
Syndicate went to papers with a com- 
bined circulation of 3 million. 


ORE than 2.5 million lamb recipe 
folders, with each folder containing 

at least five different recipes, were dis- 
tributed during the past two months by 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 
The popular recipe folders are used 
in retail meat stores for distribution to 
persons who buy lamb, and also in 
schools, colleges and cooking schools. 


Wool Market .. . 


(Continued from preceding page) 


foreign interests again entered the 
market picture. Prices paid to ware- 
houses for mohair were $1.01% for 
adult and $1.4014 for kid—up more than 
10 percent from a week earlier. There 
was also a considerable volume of mo- 
hair moved during this period; some 
dealers estimated that only 2.5 million 
pounds of mohair remained unsold in 
the State. 

During the latter part of the month 
a small quantity sold in the State at 
$1.01% for adult and $1.361%% for kid 
hair. 


MINNESOTA-SOUTH DAKOTA- 
NEBRASKA-IOWA: 


A reliable report from this area indi- 
cated all wool within the area had been 
moved. The only wool showing up from 
day to day was shorn from western 
lambs coming into feedlots. This wool, 
which brought as high as 42 to 44 cents 
at the price peak early in August, is 
currently going at 35 to 37 cents. 


Vibriosis Prevention Aid 


Draws FDA Approval 


UREOMYCIN chlortetracycline has 

been accepted by the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration as an aid in re- 
ducing the incidence of  vibrionic 
abortion in breeding sheep. 

Vibrionic abortion is an acute infec- 
tious disease of sheep characterized by 
abortion during the last half of the 
gestation period. Outbreaks in a flock 
have resulted in losses as high as 70 
percent of the lamb crop. 

The disease is sporadic and is prev- 
alent in all sections of the country, 
although incidence is particularly high 
in the Rocky Mountain area. Out- 
breaks often occur in areas with no 
previous history of the disease. 

The use of Aureomycin as a prevent- 
ive for vibrionic abortion in sheep was 
investigated by Dr. Floyd Frank of the 
Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Caldwell. 

“Ewes less than two months pregnant 
are refractory to vibriosis infection, 
both experimentally and in the field. 
Therefore, it would be impractical and 
expensive to begin feeding the anti- 
biotic to ewes until their third month 
of pregnancy. It should further be 
noted that this method of feeding is for 
prevention of new outbreaks rather 
than control of established outbreaks,” 
Dr. Frank said. 
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Proposed BLM Rules 
Require Sign Posting 


IVESTOCKMEN maintaining fences 

across the public domain will be re- 
quired to post signs at appropriate 
intervals informing the public the lands 
are open to all proper and lawful pur- 
poses, under proposed regulations 
announced late in September by Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior Roger 
Ernst. 

Mr. Ernst said the new regulations 
would insure that fences on the public 
domain, either publicly or privately fi- 
nanced, are not designed to prevent 
access to the public domain for hunt- 
ing, fishing or recreational uses. 

“Fencing of the public domain can 
be useful in protecting reseeded areas 
and in assisting weed control projects,” 
Mr. Ernst said, “but signs along the 
fences should clearly indicate that they 
are not designed to cut off access to 
public lands.” 

Under the proposal, standard signs 
would be designed by the Bureau of 
Land Management. Posting of the signs 
and their maintenance would be the re- 
sponsibility of livestockmen who are 
charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining the fences. 

Two kinds of signs are contemplated. 
One general sign advising the public 
that access to the lands is permitted 
for all lawful purposes and the other 
indicating the direction and distance 
to the nearest gate. 


Consider Sheep Raising 
Canadian Farmers Told 


ARMERS in the Canadian Province 

of Saskatchewan are being urged “to 
give consideration to sheep raising as a 
means to good cash returns” by J. K. 
Riddell, livestock specialist with the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“There are many areas in Saskatche- 
wan ideally suited to sheep raising and 
returns would probably be much higher 
if the land were used for sheep pro- 
duction rather than grain production or 
other livestock,” he continued. 

In support of his statement, Mr. 
Riddell pointed out that five ewes and 
their lambs could be raised on the same 
acreage as one cow and her calf. Com- 
paring their value for a quick turn-over 
within a period of six months, the lambs 
and wool from the ewes could produce 
an income of $125, as compared with 
$70 for the cow-calf production. 
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N informative new sales-slanted 

book, which includes a review of 
the domestic wools available in the 
men’s and boys’ sweater market, plus a 
complete list of preferred suppliers, 
together with a bonus of stimulating 
display ideas, has been supplied by 
Woolknit Associates to 2,000 leading 
retail stores in the country. 

This brochure is one of the most 
helpful services originated to increase 
the sale of all-American wool, filling a 
long-felt need in establishing a closer 
liaison between supplier and retailer. 

This is the first time retailers have 
been furnished with a handy reference 
book, listing 33 leading suppliers (who 
are responsible for 95 percent of the 
volume in the men’s and boys’ wool 
sweater industry), with contact names, 
addresses, telephone numbers, and a 
report of current available merchan- 
dise. 

Enclosed with the book are four 
pre-tested display sketches, and one 
“Head-Man,” an ingenious cardboard 
mannequin for displaying sweaters in 


_an animated and inexpensive way. The 


“Head-Man” was created by a real pro- 
fessional in the visual display field, 
Lester Gaba, who is currently staff col- 
umnist for Women’s Wear on Retail 


Display. At buyers’ requests, great 
quantities of the “Head-Man” have been 
supplied by Woolknit Associates to 
stores throughout the country, together 
with several thousand copies of the 
Hang Tag for men’s sweaters entitled 
“Joys of Knitted Wool.” 

Produced at the request of buyers, 
these suggested window displays are 
built around sound selling “theme 
ideas,” that will attract store traffic. 
They enable buyers to obtain valuable 
window space because they can impress 
top management with specific ideas that 
are volume-producing. Retail experts 
report that even side-street window 
displays, relying on store traffic they 
create, are reported to result in more 
direct sales than a paid advertisement. 

The four imaginative display themes 
include ideas for seasonal use, devel- 
oped by Woolknit Associates, and are 
offered with simple directions for set- 
ting up. 

For College & Careers—“Top Per- 
formance in New Wool Sweaters” 

For Holiday Gifts—“His Home is His 
Castle in Wool Sweaters” 

For Home Entertaining—“Distinctive 
Wool Sweaters for Best Dressed Host” 

For Winter Sports—“Sweater Heart- 
Warmers in Wool” 
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Woolknit Associates’ newest promotion undertaking is an ingenious 
cardboard mannequin shown above. Called the “head-man,” the man- 
nequin provides a clever but inexpensive way for displaying sweaters 
in an animated form. The promotion has received wide acceptance 


from retailers. 





Championship Fleeces— 
How Valuable Are They?... 


Montana Sheepman Finds The Answer 


By JAMES DRUMMOND 
Supervisor, Montana Wool Laboratory, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Montana 


OW valuable are Grand Champion 
Fleeces to the producer of wool 
and the manufacturer of wool goods? 

This was the question which stuck in 
the mind of Dr. H. E. Furgeson of Mt. 
Haggin Livestock Company, Anaconda, 
Montana, after he had produced the 
top winners at four of the nation’s out- 
standing wool shows during 1958. 

To help answer his question he 
worked through the Montana Wool Lab- 
oratery, Bozeman, Montana, and the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. He completely proc- 
essed two of his winning fleeces into 
yarn and fabric. 

The Mt. Haggin Columbia fleece 
which was Grand Champion Fleece at 
the 1958 Chicago International Live- 
stock Exposition was processed into 
yarn. Following are the results of proc- 
essing the Columbia fleece into yarn: 


YIELD OF PROCESSED PRODUCTS FOR 
COLUMBIA FLEECE 
Pounds Percent Yield 
22.8 100.00 
11.8 51.93 
11.1 48.63 
10.1 44.23 
1.0 4.40 
0.1 44.23 


Grease Wool... 
Scoured Wool......... 
Card Sliver 
Wool Top 

Wool Noils 

4/12 Yarn 10. 

Production of scoured wool was an 
outstanding factor in this fleece. Out 
of a 22.8 pounds grease fleece weight, 
came 11.8 pounds of clean scoured wool. 
Shrinkage was 48.07 percent, or a yield 
of 51.93 percent. The table also shows 
relatively high yields of card sliver and 
wool top were obtained. 

Card sliver is the continuous strands 
of wool fibers that are obtained from 
carding machines. The cards open the 
scoured locks, mix the wool and 
straighten the arrangement of the in- 
dividual fibers before it is sent to the 
combs. 

Wool top is a thick strand of wool 
fibers which have been combed and laid 
parallel to one another. Wool top needs 
little preparation before it is spun into 
yarn. 

The final result of processing was 
10-1 pounds of knitting yarn from the 
fleece of one Columbia ram. This was 
then woven into six stoles; two sweat- 
ers; a jacket; a purse; a baby set, in- 
cluding cap, sweater, booties and pants; 
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another pair of booties; eight pairs of 
sox; and eight pairs of mittens. 

The Targhee fleece, Champion at the 
Cth National Wool Show, Ogden, Utah, 
was also processed, but through the 
worsted system of manufacturing—a 
finer spun yarn was made. 

Similar to the Columbia fleece, the 
Targhee fleece had an extremely high 
yield of processed products. Foliowing 
are the yields of the various processed 
products: 


YIELD OF PROCESSED PRODUCTS FOR 
TARGHEE FLEECE 
Pounds Percent Yield 
100.00 
52.91 
48.75 
38.78 
4.40 
38.78 


Grease Wool 
Scoured Wool 
Card Sliver 


Wool Noils aa 
te 


Consistant with previous results, this 
fleece was superior in clean yield. From 


a 22.6-pound ram fleece, 11.9 pounds of 
clean scoured wool was obtained. The 
shrinkage was 47.09 percent, with a 
clean yield of 52.91 percent. 

A total of 8.8 pounds of yarn were 
obtained from the fleece, with very little 
waste material coming from processing. 
The yarn was woven into approximately 
14 yards of worsted suiting material. 
The yardage was dyed and made into a 
man’s and woman’s suit, two neckties 
and two handkerchiefs. 

Both Grand Champion Fleeces stood 
the ultimate test of processing. They 
were superior in yield of clean wool 
and finished yarn, and had an excep- 
tionally small amount of waste or by- 
products. 

The rams producing these fleeces 
were kept in the Mt. Haggin breeding 
flock to pass on their superior traits to 
their offspring. 





Selden Whitmore, Elkhorn, Wisconsin, 
poses with his purebred Corriedale ewe 
and the four lambs to which she recently 
gave birth. While the multiple birth it- 
self was no record, the time element in- 
volved apparently was. While checking 
the sheep barn one morning, Mr. Whit- 
more found the ewe with twin lambs 
nursing at her side. Since he raises prize 
show stock, he immediately recorded the 
births. A week later, while again checking 
the ewe and her lambs, he found two more 


lambs with her. “The best part was that 
the last two lambs born were larger than 
the first two,” Mr. Whitmore said. “We 
divided the quadruplets and nursed two 
from a goat. These little fellers know 
what’s what; they will go to the goat 
before they will go to their real mother,” 
he added. While it is known that some 
ewes give birth to lambs several days 
apart, it it considered very uncommon, 
and maybe even a record, for the two twin 
births to occur seven days apart. 
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Wool Makes Comeback . . . 


(Continued from page 20) 


top-priced Imperial LeBaron and Crown 
Imperial models had offered wool. Not 
since 1954 has the New Yorker model 
offered wool upholstery. 

“Wool gives a better ride,” Mr. 
Schmitt said, in explaining the new 
popularity of wool in the automotive 
field. 

He said that the natural resiliency 
of the fiber in an upholstery fabric 
makes for smoother and more comfort- 
able riding for the passenger. The 
natural insulation of wool also makes 
wool upholstery cooler in summer, and 
warmer in winter. Another “quality” 
asset of wool which Mr. Schmitt cited 
is its dye fastness, giving an upholstery 
fabric of wool richer and truer colors 
and longer color life. 

Mr. Schmitt said that a recent Wool 
Bureau survey of the leading auto- 
mobile maufacturers indicated an in- 
crease in the use of wool by all major 
producers. 

Following is the status of wool in 
the production planning for the 1960 
lines of the major automobile manufac- 
turers: 

Chrysler & Imperial Division (Chrys- 
ler Corp.): Imperial LeBaron models 
have all new colors in wool broadcloth; 
Crown Imperial 4-door sedan will have 
new colors in wool broadcloth as bolster 
trim; Chrysler New Yorker, the use of 
wool broadcloth is expanded by adding 
an all wool car in this series. In addi- 
tion, the New Yorker 4-door sedan is 
offered with a wool bolster interior trim 
design. 

Lincoln & Continental (Ford Motor 
Company): Will continue the use of 
wool broadcloth in the Town Car series. 

Cadillac Division (General Motors): 
The top line in Cadillac, the 1960 
Brougham models, feature all wool 
broadcloth as in 1959; Model 75 and the 
limousine series will offer various com- 
binations of wool broadcloth and Bed- 
ford cord; the model 60 Fleetwood 
series will offer new color options in 
wool broadcloth to complement exterior 
colors. 

Buick Division (General Motors): 
Will employ the use of wool broadcloth 
in four new colors as bolster trim in 
the Electra 225 series. Heralding a 
new trend in automotive fabrics is the 
introduction of wool blend fabrics in 
the 1960 Buick LeSabre and the 1960 
Pontiac Bonneville series. The new 
wool blend materials will feature a 
wide variety of colors and shading of 
colors, which represents a totally new 
concept in automotive material fabrics 
of this type. 
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nothing measures up to Wool 


HE moth need be a menace no more 

for woolen and worsted fabrics, 
Max F. Schmitt, president of The Wool 
Bureau, asserted in a report on the 
progress of the new permanent moth- 
proofing processes. 

Mr. Schmitt said that for less than 
a penny a pound of wool at the mill, 
wool fabrics can be permanently moth- 
proofed by the simple, economical, 
modern processes which have been de- 
veloped and applied within the last two 
years. 

He said these new treatments are 
being promoted aggressively by the 
manufacturers of the chemical com- 
ponents of the processes. The Wool 
Bureau is supporting these efforts with 
advertising, promotion and publicity to 
bring the advantages of inexpensive, 
permanent mothproofing to the atten- 
tion of consumers as well as the textile 
industry, apparel manufacturers and 
retailers. 

Virtually all wool carpets now being 
produced are treated for permanent 
mothproofing, Mr. Schmitt said. Good 
progress is being made in the treatment 
of wearing apparel, while the manu- 
facturers of wool blankets, wool knit- 
wear and wool felt products are also 
beginning to adopt the new techniques. 

Mr. Schmitt emphasized that not only 
moths, but carpet beetles, silver fish 
and other insecta non grata which have 
preyed on woolens in the past, are ban- 
ished for good by the new treatments. 

“The increased use of inexpensive 
modern permanent mothproofing is go- 
ing to have a strong and beneficial effect 
on sales of woolens and worsteds,” he 
predicted. “Consumer concern over 
moth damage to woolens can soon be a 
thing of the past. Mothproofed woolens 
don’t require any special seasonal han- 
dling. They liberate the consumer from 
the mothball and the garment bag and 
those nagging summertime doubts about 
what’s going on in the clothes closet 
or the attic.” 

Permanent mothproofing, as a strong 
selling feature at retail, is only begin- 
ning to be fully appreciated, Mr. 
Schmitt said. He predicted consumers, 
who have for years harbored a fear of 
moth damage, would react favorably to 
a sales appeal based on permanent 
mothproofing. Retailers, recognizing 
this asset, are increasing the use of 
labels to identify treated merchandise. 

Besides the consumer benefits, Mr. 
Schmitt cited a number of substantial 


advantages in the new processes for the 
textile and clothing industries. The 
problem of moth damage in storage is 
eliminated for the retailer, the clothing 
manufacturer and the textile mill just 
as it is for the consumer. Mr. Schmitt 
also stressed the savings resulting from 
the elimination of cost and manhours 
involved in anti-moth precautions for 
raw stock, tops, fabrics and garments. 
Permanent mothproofing costs only a 
fraction of the cost of seasonal storage. 

The newest permanent mothproofing 
methods are based on Dieldrin, a chem- 
ical formulation containing a large 
percentage of hexachloroepoxyoctahy- 
droendoexodimethanonapthalene. The 
treatment can be applied at any finish- 
ing stage of woolen and worsted manu- 
facture. Applied in the wet processing 
at the textile mill, the treatment is im- 
pervious to removal by soap or water, 
solvents, dry cleaning fluids, acids, 
alkali, perspiration, sea water and sim- 
ilar malign influences. 


_— you believe that a formal 
dress suit could be worn more than 


400 times a year, more than 800 times in 
two years, and sometimes longer than 
that? 

It is being done today by male skaters 
in the Swing Waltz portion of Ship- 


stads’ and Johnson’s Ice Follies of 
1960, currently touring the country. 

“The suits are made of the finest all 
wool broadcloth because they must 
stand the hardest wear imaginable. 
They must take this punishment per- 
formance after performance and still 
look as though they had arrived from 
the tailor’s that very day,” says Renie, 
who has costumed the entire Ice Fol- 
slies cast for the past five years. 

Among other things, the ammonia 
necessary to make ice is very hard on 
most fabrics, she points out. Also, 
when the performer falls, which he 
does many times during a season, he 
lights on rough, pebbly ice—not smooth 
as glass as it appears—and the friction 
quickly wears out many types of fibers. 
The ice is wet and the fabric must be 
able to absorb the water without feel- 
ing uncomfortably damp to the skater’s 
skin. 

“These are some of the reasons we 
use only 100 percent wool. It stands 
up through as many as 800 to 1000 
wearings and still looks fresh and 
smart,” says Renie. 
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Steady to Stronger Prices 
Observed at Month's End 


October 23, 1959 


AMB prices showed some fluctuations 

during October, but remained gen- 

erally steady to stronger at the close of 
the month. 

In early October a sharp wholesale 
price decline set the stage for a lower 
market on slaughter lambs. However, 
this lower wholesale trend was brief 
as the market strengthened toward mid- 
October. 

Early October figures from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture showed 
tital slaughter for the year running 
avout 8 percent larger than last year. 
However, inclement weather and less 
lambs sold in October should tend to 
reduce the increase. 

Although total lamb slaughter during 
the fall and winter seasons is largely 
determined by the size of the lamb crop, 
the timing of the market may result in 
considerable variation by quarters. In 
1958, marketings were generally de- 
layed as producers held more lambs 
back than usual to clean up late pas- 
tures and stubble. This year is ex- 
pected to be more normal. Sheepmen 
may not be in as good a position to hold 
on to lambs because of poorer range 
conditions. 

Heavy rain and snow in much of the 
western, late lamb marketing areas 
brought about a slower marketing 
trend. Because of wet pelts, lambs were 
generally sold at $1 per hundredweight 
cheaper. 

Most whitefaced ewe lambs have been 
contracted. Generally, they are receiv- 
ing a premium price of $1.50 to $2.50 
per hundredweight above wether lamb 
prices. A sale of 3,500 mixed wether 
and ewe lambs in New Mexico brought 
$17.50 for wethers and $19 for ewe 
lambs. 


There was an increased showing of 
shorn slaughter lambs in October. 
Shorn offerings were generally running 
about 10 to 15 pounds heavier than 
wooled offerings. Choice and prime 
shorn lambs were taking a price cut of 
only 25 cents to 50 cents per hundred- 
weight from wooled offerings. 

Major terminal markets listed the 
following price quotations on choice 
and prime slaughter lambs on October 
19: Chicago, $21.50 to $22 on wooled 
lambs and $21 on shorn offerings 
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weighing 105 to 112 pounds; Denver, 
$20.50 to $21.25 for wooled offerings; 
Ft. Worth, $18.50 to $19.50, the latter 
being for high quality shorn slaughter 
lambs; Ogden, $19; and Omaha $20.50. 

On the same day, good and choice new 
crop offerings were bringing the follow- 
ing prices: Chicago, $19 to $21 on 
wooled offerings and $18.50 to $20.50 
on 85-to 115-pound shorn offerings; 
Denver, $20.50; and Omaha $19.50 to 
$20. 


Small fluctuations were noted in 
slaughter ewe prices. Generally a 50 
cent per hundredweight downward 
price trend was visible. 

Replacement ewe activity was lim- 
ited, with Wyoming reporting a scarcity 
of buyers for yearling replacement 
ewes. In the Craig and Little Snake 
River areas of Colorado, some 3,200 
good and choice, 120-to 130-pound year- 
ling ewes sold at $27 to $28.50. 

Feeder prices on good and choice 
quality were steady to slightly stronger. 
As October progressed, a 50 cent to $1 
per hundredweight increase was noted 
generally. Feeder lambs are currently 
selling at $3 to $4 below 1958 prices. 

October saw a sharply fluctuating 
wholesale lamb market. The first week 
saw a $1.50 to $2.50 decline in carcass 
prices from late September. Toward 
the end of the month, prices had 


climbed a good $3 above the early 
October low. 

On October 20, choice lamb carcasses 
weighing 55 pounds and lighter were 
selling in New York at $44 to $48; 
choice, 55-to 65-pound carcasses were 
bringing $44 to $46; and good grade 
carcasses of all weights were selling at 
$42 to $46. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 


Early October: Some 3,500 good and 
choice, 60-to 65-pound feeder lambs 
moved at $16, current delivery. 


CALIFORNIA 


Early October: Around 14 loads of 
good to mostly choice, shorn, clover-fed 
lambs with number one pelts and weigh- 
ing 105 pounds and down sold at $19.50 
to $20. Mixed fats and feeders turned 
at $17. In northern California a load 
of choice slaughter lambs with num- 
ber one fall-shorn pelts sold at $20. 
Several other scattered loads brought 
$19 to $19.50. Some 670 mixed fats and 
feeders moved at $18.50. 

Mid-October: In the northern San 
Joaquin Valley, eight loads of good and 
choice slaughter lambs sold at $19 to 
$19.50, mainly $19 to $19.25. A couple 
of loads of choice offerings with fall- 
shorn pelts brought $19.50. 

Ewes: In the early part of October 
two loads of utility slaughter ewes sold 
at $4 to $4.50. 


COLORADO 


Early October: In northern Colorado 
lamb feeders purchased several thou- 
sand Wyoming feeder lambs out of sec- 
ond hands at $18.50. On the western 
slope of the Rockies, several small 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended 


1959 
Oct. 17 


1958 
Oct. 18 





Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter to Date 


Slaughter at Major Centers 


9,373,423 
253,123 


8,646,000 
222,619 





Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 


Choice and Prime 


$20.75* $23.65 





Good and Choice 


20.09 22.83 





New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 


44.10 





Good, All Weights 


42.60 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—September 





RRR rk nF rt e e 


Calves 


Sheep and Lambs 


1959 
1,539,000 
415,000 
5,767,000 
1,177,000 


1,561,000 

471,000 
5,219,000 
1,045,000 











*Choice only; no quotations on Prime. 
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bands of mixed fat and feeder lambs 
sold on contract at $18 to $18.25, with 
a few straight loads of choice, 90-to 
98-pound lambs bringing $18.50 to $19. 

Mid-October: On the western slope, 
18,000 to 20,000 good and choice, mixed 
slaughter and feeder lambs turned at 
$18 to $18.75, the latter price paid for 
a band of 1,800 expected to be 80 to 90 
percent slaughter lambs. 

Ewes: In the Craig and Little Snake 
River areas, some 3,200 good and choice, 
120-to 130-pound yearling ewes sold at 
$27 to $28.50. 


IDAHO 


Early October: Some 300 good and 
choice, 105-pound, pellet-fed spring 
lambs brought $18.50. 

Mid-October: Around 2,100 choice, 
112-to 116-pound pellet-fed lambs sold 
at $19, while 450 good and choice, 80- 
pound feeder lambs moved at $16.80. 
A band of 3,300 mostly choice, 105-to 
116-pound, wooled slaughter lambs sold 
at $18.25 to $18.75. 


MONTANA 


Early October: There was moderate 
activity at country points. Some areas 
were in the cleanup stage. Several 
strings of good and choice, 75-to 82- 
pound feeder lambs brought $17 to 
$17.75 for immediate to near term de- 
livery. 

Mid-October: In western Montana 
900 mixed blackfaced feeder lambs 
weighing around 85 pounds sold at $17. 

Ewes: In early October scattered car 
lots to part-band whitefaced ewe lambs 
in eastern Montana brought $20. In 
mid-October, some 1,400 choice, selected 
whitefaced yearling ewes moved at $25 
per head, while in eastern Montana a 
couple of bands of good and choice 
whitefaced yearling ewes sold at $23 
to $24 per head. 


NEW MEXICO 


Early October: Some 15,000 to 20,000 
mixed fat and feeder range lambs 
weighing between 70 and 80 pounds 
sold at $17.50 to $18 with most sales 
being around $18. A few wether lambs 
moved at $16.50. 

Mid-October: Feeder lambs were con- 
tracted at $16 to $17, mostly around 
$16.50. 

Ewes: Ewe lambs have been con- 
tracted at $19. 


OREGON 


Early October: Some 250 choice, 108- 
pound slaughter lambs with number one 
pelts sold at $18.25. Three loads of 
mostly choice, 95-to 100-pounders with 
number one and two pelts brought $20 
delivered to Seattle, Washington. A 
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string of 300 good to choice slaughter 
lambs with number one pelts sold at 
$17.50 to $18, for Portland delivery. 
Another load of 109-pound slaughter 
lambs with number one pelts sold at 
$19.50, with some 120-pound lambs sell- 
ing at $18. About 600 good, 85-pound, 
whitefaced wether feeder lambs sold at 
$16.25. 


Mid-October: Four loads of 85 to 90 
percent choice, 100-to 105- pound 
slaughter lambs with number two pelts 
sold at $20, delivered to Seattle. A load 
of choice, 112-pound slaughter lambs 
with number one pelts brought $18.25, 
while some 550 good and choice, 80- 
pound feeder lambs sold at $16 to 
$16.50, for northeastern Oregon deliv- 
ery. 


TEXAS 


Early October: Feeder lamb range 
sale quotations were steady, with the 
going price at $16 to $16.50. In the 
Ozona area, 1,500 whitefaced mutton 
lambs brought $16.25. Another string 
of 500 blackfaced mutton lambs also 
sold at $16.25. In the Water Valley area, 
450 to 500 mutton lambs moved at $16. 

Ewes: Early October reports indi- 
cated several strings of ewe lambs were 
moved at $20 to $21. A few strings of 
yearling ewes brought $20 to $22 per 
head. Quotations on good, solid-mouthed 
ewes were $12 to $14 per head. At the 
end of October, reports from the Rock 
Springs area said 300 whitefaced ewe 
lambs sold at $21. 


UTAH 
Early October: Close to 5,000 good 


and choice feeder lambs sold at $17.50 
to $18 on a delivery basis. 


WASHINGTON 


Early October: Around 320 choice, 
100-pound, wooled slaughter lambs sold 
at $20. A string of 640 mostly choice 
slaughter lambs with number one and 
two pelts brought $18.75 to $19, while 
150 good and choice, wooled, pellet-fed 
lambs brought $18.50 delivered and 75 
good and choice lambs with number one 
and two pelts sold at $17.50. In the 
Moses Lake area, 716 good and choice, 
wooled slaughter lambs with number 
one pelts and weighing 103 pounds sold 
at $19 on choice wooled and $18 on 
choice shorn. About $1.50 less was paid 
for weights over 112 pounds. A band 
of 500 good, 80-pound feeder lambs sold 
at $16. 

Mid-October: Around three loads 
mostly choice slaughter lambs sold at 
$19, while a string of 200 mostly choice, 
114-pound, fresh-shorn slaughter lambs 
moved at $17. 


WYOMING 


Early October: In northern Wyoming, 
10,000 to 12,000 good and choice white- 
faced lambs in feeder condition moved 
into Colorado at a price of $18.50 to 
$18.75. Good and choice, 67-to 70- 
pound feeder lambs sold at $17.50 to 
$18.50. In the Cokeville area, some 7,500 
to 8,000 mixed blackfaced and white- 
faced wether lambs turned at $18.75. 

Mid-October: In southern Wyoming 
trading on lambs had reached the clean- 
up stage, with several small bands, 
totaling 10,000 to 12,000 head changing 
hands at $18 to $18.25. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Puts 
‘Cattle Pullmans’ Into Service 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
recently put into service a number 
of “cattle pullmans” according to a re- 
cent issue of THE TARIFF WORLD. 

The new livestock cars, converted 
automobile box cars, contain many 
improvements over the ordinary, con- 
ventional livestock car currently used 
by most railroads. 

The “cattle pullmans” have an inside 
length of 50 feet, six inches, and an in- 
side width of nine feet, two inches; a 
capacity of 80,000 pounds and a light- 
weight of 55,200 pounds. 

The cars are equipped with ride- 
control trucks with long travel springs, 
in order to provide a soft ride for live- 
stock being carried. The roofs have 
been painted with aluminum to reflect 
heat from the sun and each car is care- 
fully prepared to insure sufficient ven- 
tilation and to eliminate any interior 


projection which could bruise or injure 
livestock. 


The use of the 50 foot converted cars 
has enabled the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to increase the nominal load of cattle 
from 26,500 pounds for a 40-foot car 
to 40,000 pounds for a new car. This 
means 101 new type livestock cars will 
perform the same service as 152 old 
type cars. 


The comments which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has received from both 
shippers and consignees have been 
highly favorable. 


Charles E. Blaine and Son, traffic 
managers for both the National Wool 
Growers Association and the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, have 
requested other railroads to follow the 
lead set by the Pennsylvania in placing 
these cars into immediate service. 
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this month's 


QUIZ 


buy only a small amount of supple- 

mental feed which is made up of 20 
percent cake and fed mostly to make 
my ewes handle well. They run in pas- 
tures and tend to get a little wild. It 
will be necessary for me to buy more 
supplemental feed this year. 

I prefer a supplemental feed made 
of barley-alfalfa meal, minerals, etc. 
This feed sold for $60 a ton last year. 
It is made locally. 

I put up 110 to 175 tons of hay a 
year— mostly alfalfa. I am top heavy 
with hay and do not need much cake. 

Hay sold out of the field last summer 
at $18 to $23. Now it runs $25 and up 
baled. 

—Claude H. Duncan 
Harlowton, Montana 


E hope that less supplemental feed 
will be necessary in the coming 
year, as conditions could not possibly 
be drier than they have been this past 
year. 

In a purebred operation such as ours, 
oats comprise the major portion of the 
concentrates we feed. 

Alfalfa hay is going at $40 to $44 
a ton though it is possible to obtain it 
at $38 in larger quantities (20 tons or 
more). Oats are $76 a ton and barley 
is $72. 

—Barbara Conklin 
LaPuente, California 


I always feed my ewes in the winter. 
—Phil Strader 
Glide, Oregon 


T will be necessary for me to buy more 
supplemental feed this year because 
of the depleted condition of the range 
due to extreme drought in this locality. 
The price of the cottonseed cake I use 
ranges from $66.50 in the bulk to $86.50 
in sacks of smaller quantities. Hay has 

been selling at $25 to $30 in this area. 

—Mrs. W. E. Dunlap 

Brockway, Montana 


E will have to purchase about the 

same amount of supplemental feed 

this year as we did last year. We raise 

our own barley, but have to buy our 

oats. I prefer feeding mostly oats with 
some 20 percent cake. 

Hay is currently selling at $20 to $25 
per ton; oats at $1.50 to $1.70 per hun- 
dredweight and 20 percent concentrate 
$45 to $65 per ton. 

—Earl M. Dubois 
Stanford, Montana 


T will be necessary to buy more sup- 
plemental feed this season due to 
drought on our winter ranges and un- 
seasonable snow on our fall ranges. 
We use made-to-order pellets, using 
our own grain plus additives. 
Standard pellets cost $60 at Denver. 
Hay costs $30 to $35 baled—quality 
considered in the country. 
—Jim E. Noonen 
Kremmling, Colorado 


E will have to do more supplemental 
feeding this year. The dry summer 
which we had caused a shortage of hay. 
Most of the sheepmen in this locality 
have farms and grow barley. We have 
a barley pellet made. The sheep do 
very well on these pellets either on the 
range or in the feed yards. 

At present supplemental feed is $50 
to $65 per ton. This is the barley feed. 
Hay is much higher than a year ago. It 
is selling from $18 to $25 a ton. 

We have had wonderful storms dur- 
ing the last three weeks which should 
help the fall feed and also help the 
summer ranges as the ground was ex- 
tremely dry. 

—Russell Satterthwaite 
Garden City, Utah 


I usually lay in enough supplemental 
feed for an average winter. If it 
turns out to be a bad winter, however, 
I buy more in the spring. 
—William C. Dutton 
Jordon, Montana 


E will have to do more supplemental 
feeding this year. We have had 
drier weather here than we have had 
in the past 30 years. We had only two 
inches of snow in April and three 
inches of rain from April to June. This 
was the last bit of moisture we had 
until September 8, when we had 4/5 
inch of rainfall. Later we had another 
1/4 inch of rainfall. Tonight (October 
9) it is both raining and snowing. 

I prefer to feed my sheep straight 
grain. Cake causes too much of an ap- 
petite; my sheep then eat pine needles 
and lose their lambs. 

Hay is selling for $26 to $30 a ton; 
cake sells from $40 to $96, depending 
on the protein content. Corn is $49 
per ton. The corn is from last year. 
As yet we have had no new corn. How- 
ever, I think it will be cheaper. 

—George Q. Osloond 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


E will need less supplemental feed 

this year. We have grown our own 

and are going to have pellets made from 
our barley. 

Pellets are best for sheep. They con- 
tain barley and corn. The elevator adds 
other supplements such as salt and 
other minerals. 

When cake or pellets are purchased 
from the elevator, it costs about $68 
per ton. Hay has been getting higher 
in this area because of the lack of rain- 
fall throughout the summer months. 
Baled hay has been selling from $25 up 
to $30, depending on the quality. The 
fall rains may bring the price lower, 
but this is not the case as of yet. 

—Dyba Brothers 
Forsyth, Montana 


I will be necessary for us to buy more 
supplemental feed for the coming 
year because of the high price of hay. 
I have plenty of hay on hand, but feel 
it will pay me to use some concentrates 
this year in addition to the grain. 

I prefer to feed my sheep Purina 
Lamb Fatima. I feed this mixed with 
grain. I use 200 pounds of Lamb Fa- 
tima, 200 pounds cracked corn and 600 
pounds of mixed grain. I will feed this 
in the lamb creeps this winter. 

The price of mixed feed is $3.35; 
mixed grain is $2.25. Hay is $24 a ton. 

—Eugene Alexander 
Richfield, Idaho 


E have good feed conditions on our 

winter range this year and find 

that it will be necessary to buy only a 
small amount of supplemental feed. 

I prefer a high protein feed of 41 to 
44 percent. There have been no recent 
quotations on supplemental feed in our 
area. Hay is selling at $25. 

—Allan R. Nottingham 
Avon, Colorado 
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608 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


A call for great educational and pro- 
motional efforts on the part of all 
citizens to combat the “myth of su- 
periority” that a foreign label carries 
in the minds of the American consumer 
was made by G. Norman Winder at the 
first annual meeting of Woolens and 
Worsteds of America, Inc., the inter- 
industry association whose objective is 
to build prestige and sales of American- 
made woolen and worsted products. 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Winder was 
re-elected president of the organization. 

Congressman Richard M. Simpson, 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
a guest speaker at the convention, de- 
clared that “blind obedience to un- 
realistic trade policies” on the part of 
the Government has prompted 3,000 
American companies to export jobs by 
setting up overseas production facili- 
ties. He told the gathering the United 
States is now one of the lowest tariff 
countries in the world despite wage dis- 
parities which make it a high produc- 
tion cost nation. 

A third speaker, Dr. Harold P. Lund- 
gren, acting chief of the Wool and 
Mohair Laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, told the 
audience of leading wool textile execu- 
tives of the remarkable technological 
progress being made toward “easy-care” 
wool fabrics. 

Congressman Simpson contended “we 
have found Governmental policies 
being developed that deprive our do- 
mestic markets to our domestic pro- 


ducers while at the same time—deny 
domestic producers export outlets in 
those same countries.” 

He said this is “massive discrimina- 
tion” and results in labeling as un- 
American the patriotic endeavors of 
American industry to protect itself. 

“The consequence has been the ab- 
solute destruction of some American 
industries and the significant weaken- 
ing of the competitive position of many 
others,” he added. 

“Our nation has been brought to the 
position of being a net importer, and 
we find that we are exporting gold to 
make up the deficit in our balance of 
payments position.” 

Our trade policy must cease to be a 
“pawn in the hands of the diplomats,” 
the Pennsylvania Congressman con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Winder stated the keynote of 
Woolens and Worsteds of America: 
“American fabrication and finishing of 
wool textiles is setting a world stand- 
ard. In styling we are abreast of the 
best foreign mills and in technique and 
research we will most certainly excel.” 

The WAWA president reported wool 
consumption by American mills in the 
first eight months of this year was up 
32 percent above the like period in 1958. 
Noting the American woolen and 
worsted products industry represents 
a total retail value of some $5 billion 
a year, employing hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans, Mr. Winder said 
the industry has been indispensable to 


Congressman Richard M. Simpson, of Pennsylvania, center, discusses 
scientific advances in easy-to-care woolens with Dr. Harold P, Lund- 
gren, left, Acting Chief, USDA Wool and Mohair Laboratory, Albany, 
California, and G. Norman Winder, President, Woolens and Worsteds 
of America, at the Association’s first annual membership meeting at 


New York City. 
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the nation’s economy since its begin- 
ning 200 years ago. 

Speaking about the advances being 
made by USDA scientists, Dr. Lundgren 
declared that “the days are not far off 
when you will no longer need to worry 
about shrinkage of wools on machine 
laundering. You will have all-wool 
garments with pleats and creases that 
are durable to washing. You will have 
all-wool garments that come out of the 
tumble drier without the need of iron- 
ing. 

“These new fabrics will still have the 
soft, warm, comfortable feel of wool. 
Moreover, the cost of the treated wool 
will be only a little more than that of 
ordinary wool fabrics. 

“Treated, experimental, all-wool fab- 
rics are now being whirled, and beaten 
and battered repeatedly under the most 
extreme conditions that may be encoun- 
tered in home washers. And they still 
come out unshrunk. 

Already, several hundred yards of 
fabric have been resin-treated for 
shrink resistance in cooperative devel- 
opmental work with various textile 
manufacturers,” Dr. Lundgren reported. 


RESIDENT Eisenhower has_ been 

joined by other public figures in 
saluting Woolens and Worsteds of 
America on the occasion of the associa- 
tion’s first annual meeting in New York 
City (Thursday, October 15, 1959) at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The following telegram was received 
from the President: “The products of 
your industry have an honored place 
in the economy of our land. Your young 
organization can build upon a sound 
foundation of service and advance with 
confidence the progress of your mem- 
bership.” 

Norman Winder was re-elected 

¢ president of Woolens and Worsteds 

of America, Inc., at the association’s 

first annual meeting, Thursday, October 

15, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 

A former president of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, he is also a 
past president of the National Wool 
Growers Association and former chair- 
man of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. 

William I. Kent, president of Kent 
Manufacturing Company and former 
president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, was_ re-elected 
first vice president of the inter-industry 
group. 

Vice presidents elected were: Ron- 
ald A. Mitchell, treasurer, Cyril John- 
son Woolen Co., Inc.; and George A. 
Ott, teasurer, Richard Ott & Sons, and 
chairman, the Wool Promotion Fund 
of the Wool Trade. 
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HELP GS @EEP (idk 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 





Families get together every 
year and give thanks. It’s an 
American custom we all love 
—from grandma and grandpa 
down to the little girl who sits 
up high at the table on a dic- 
tionary. 

Family life is such a pre- 
cious part of peace. But like 
so many things we give thanks 
for, peace doesn’t come easy. 
Peace costs money. 


Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 


At the same time, they 
strengthen your own personal 
future as well. For money in- 
vested in U.S. Savings Bonds 
grows—returns $4 for every 
$3 invested in onby 8 years 
and 11 months. 

There’s no safer way to 
accumulate a cash reserve for 
farm equipment . . . college 
education for your children 
. .. a long-planned vacation. 


Nor is there a more definite 
way for you to help keep the 
things worth keeping. Think 
it over. Are you buying as 
many Bonds as you might? 





HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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shat 5 Tale About Che Auxiliary 


“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


RS. V. B. Vandiver, State contest 
director, from Leonard, says of 
herself, “wool comes 
naturally.” Her hus- 
band is a_ veteran 
breeder of purebred 
Hampshire sheep. 

Marvy and V. B. live 
on a large livestock 
and grain farm in 
northwestern Mis- 
souri. 

In addition to her 
hobby of sewing with 
wool, Mrs. Vandiver 
is busy with her 
home, grandchildren and community 
activities. The climax of these activi- 
ties was a trip to Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in 1950 to attend the ACWW 
meeting. This was while she was pres- 
ident of the Missouri Home Economics 
Extension Council. 

The Vandivers have three children 
and 10 grandchildren. 


mt e 
Mrs. Vandiver 


HE Missouri Sheep and Woel Grow- 

ers Auxiliary was organized in 
July, 1955, at the Bothwell Hotel in 
Sedalia, Missouri, during the Midwest 
Stud Ram Sale and Show and State 
Wool Contest. 

Mrs. Earl Wright, president of the 
National Wool Growers Auxiliary, 
Boise, Idaho, helped with the organ- 
ization. Thirty-four women were pres- 
ent at the organizational meeting. Mrs. 
V. B. Vandiver, Leonard, Missouri, was 
elected president; Mrs. A. J. Dinsdale 
was named secretary-treasurer. 

The main object of the group was to 
promote the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest, with additional activ- 
ities to be added as the orgainzation 
grew in number. 

The organization has grown steadily 
since its beginning. In 1958 Mrs. Lowell 
Hargis was elected president; Mrs. Sam 
Murrell was selected vice president; 
and Mrs. A. J. Dinsdale was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

“It’s the style for Missouri girls to 
compete in the ‘Make It Yourself With 
Wool’ Contest,” says Mrs. Vandiver, 
now State contest director 

As a result of the large, State-wide 
interest in the event, Missouri has a 
“three-fold” contest. 

Elimination contests are first held 
on the county level. There are 114 
county contests; one is also held in the 
city of St. Louis. These are followed 
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%*& Sedalia 


Missouri 


Sedalia is the site of the Mis- 
souri MIYWW contest. 


by 12 district contests and finally the 
State contest. 

A new district contest is being held 
this year in the “boot hee” areas of 
Missouri. This contest is for Negro 
girls. 

The first Missouri MIYWW contest 
was held at Sedalia in June, 1953, in 
connection with the Midwest Stud Ram 
Sale and Show. This organization con- 
tinued sponsorship of the event until 
the State Sheep and Wool Growers 
Auxiliary was organized in 1955. 

As State contest director, Mrs. Van- 
diver has been assisted by over 600 
Auxiliary members, home agents, dis- 
trict directors and home economists. 
Especially active were Mrs. H. E. Seach 
of Heybee and Mrs. John A. Wood of 
Fayette. 

Over $3,000 in prizes, in addition to 
those sent by the Wool Bureau, are 
given to winning contestants. This in- 
cludes a skirt length given to each girl 


—Richard Baxter 


RS. Lowell Hargis, of Higbee, pres- 
ident of the Missouri Sheep and 
Wool Growers Auxil- ' 
iary, is new to the 
Auxiliary, but not to 
sheep and the wool 
industry. 

The Hargis family 
lives on a 560 acre 
diversified farm 
where they run 100 
head of ewes. At 
present, they are ex- 
perimenting with the 
breeding by mutation 
of “bob-tailed” sheep. Mrs. Horgis 

Mrs. Hargis is active in all civic and 
community organizations. She has two 
sons, Cleve, 23, and Aubrey, 16. 


by one of three wool companies in the 
State. 

Each year at the State Fair, held in 
August, the Auxiliary sponsors a “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” bocth. Here 
girls are interviewed and signed up for 
the wool contest. 

At the State contest, runners-up for 
top prizes are crowned “Wool Queen” 
and “Wool Princess.” These two girls, 
wearing especially designed wool for- 
mals, make personal appearances 
throughout the State. 

The appearances are made at var- 
ious high schools, the National Lamb 
Feeders’ Convention, the State Fair 
and the American Royal Livestock Show 
at Kansas City. 

Because of the “Miss Wool” program, 
the “Wool Queen” and “Wool Princess” 
will be eliminated in the 1959 contest. 


Texans Map NWGA Convention Plans 


UXILIARY President, Mrs. O. T. 
Evans, @asper, Wyoming, recently 
in San Angelo, Texas, for the Miss Wool 
of America pageant, 
also visited San An- 
tonio to meet with 
Texas Auxiliary of- 
ficers and to attend 
the “All Wool and a 
Week Wide” lamb 
promotion staged by 
Joske’s Department 
Store. 
Meeting with Mrs. 
Evans to help draft 
plans for the Nation- 
Mrs. Evans al Wool Growers 
convention which will be held in San 
Antonio in late January were Mrs. 


Willie B. Whitehead, Texas Auxiliary 
president, Del Rio; Mrs. James Baggett, 
State lamb promotion chairman, Ozona; 
Mrs. Adolf Steiler, miss wool chairman, 
Comfort; Mrs. S. M. Harvick, State 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” chair- 
man, Ozona; Mrs. Donald Dwyer, dis- 
trict co-chairman, MIYWW contest, San 
Antonio; Mrs. Mary Crawford, general 
convention chairman, San Antonio; and 
Mrs. T. A. Kincaid, Ozona. 


“The Texas women, known for their 
warm hospitality, are making elaborate 
and enthusiastic plans to give all con- 
vention visitors a real ‘Texas Welcome.’ 
It is hoped Auxiliary members will all 
plan to attend the convention,” Mrs. 
Evans said. 
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Around the Range ORs. strani 


of, ange Country 


our readers a chance to express their 


opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending Ocotber 23, 1959. 


IVESTOCK are obtaining more than 

usual seasonal amounts of forage 
from the Nation’s pastures and ranges, 
except in the area from Utah to south- 
ern California, the northern Great 
Plains, and parts of the upper Ohio 
Valley area. Grazing is especially good 
in much of the Mississippi Valley area 
and the southern third of the country. 

Moisture supplies are generally plen- 
tiful for winter grasses to make good 
growth, and winter grains and seeded 
pastures are starting to provide good 
grazing. 

Roughage and feed supplies are ex- 
pected to be generally adequate for a 
normal winter, except in parts of Ne- 
vada, Utah, the Dakotas and the usual 
local exceptions. 

Ranchers have nearly completed the 
downward movement of livestock from 


summer ranges in the northern Rocky 
Mountains, and movement has increased 
in the southern parts. Sheep in Arizona 
have been moved to desert areas, with 
lambing expected to start in a couple 
of weeks. 


CALIFORNIA 


LaPuente, Los Angeles County 
October 13, 1959 


Ranges are very dry in this region. 
We have had no rainfall since February. 
Commercial sheepmen could not sur- 
vive here if it were not for grazing 
on barley and oat stubble. 

It is too early to predict about winter 
feed conditions. We can only hope for 
early rains. 

—Barbara Conklin 


COLORADO 


Avon, Eagle County 
October 9, 1959 


The feed on 
ranges is in 
weather has been 
had some snow. 
good feed fresh. 

We will carry over about the same 
number of ewe lambs this fall as we 
have in the past. Most of our lambs 
have gone to market. The wet snowy 


our fall and winter 
good condition. The 
wet and we have 
This is keeping our 
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weather makes it hard to contract lambs 
at the highest prices. 

We bred about the same number of 
ewes this fall as we did last year. 

Baled alfalfa hay is selling at $25. 
This is about $10 a ton higher than last 
year. We feed our sheep high protein 
cottonseed or soybean in the winter. 

Coyotes are more numerous this year. 
This is because we have no extra trap- 
per in our area. 

—Allan R. Nottingham 


Kremmling, Grand County 
October 9, 1959 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes have re- 
cently sold in our area at $24 per head. 
Crossbred yearling ewes have sold at 
$22. 

During the winter we feed our sheep 
made-to-order pellets, using about 50 
percent of our own grain. Baled alfalfa 
hay has currently been selling at $35. 
This price is up considerably from the 
price a year ago. 

The coyotes in our area are more nu- 
merous. This is due to a relaxation of 
control methods caused by public 
apathy. 

The outlook for feed on our fall and 
winter ranges is poor. We have been 
having wintery weather which has ad- 
versely affected our feed conditions. 

We had more ewes carried over this 
year than we had last; we bred about 
the same number of ewes this fall as 
we did a year ago. 

Labor, imports and predators, in that 
order, look bad! I am not discouraged. 
I am disgusted! 

—Jim E. Noonen 


IDAHO 


Richfield, Lincoln County 
October 9, 1959 


Loose alfalfa hay has been selling at 
$18 and baled at $24. The price for 
baled hay is up considerably this year; 
it was sold at $12 to $14 last year. 

Coyotes are very numerous this year. 
We have had a large loss of sheep. The 
growers in this area favor the “bounty 
system.” We feel it would help get rid 


of both coyotes and bobcats if everyone 
was free to trap them. 

The feed on our fall and winter 
ranges is exceptionally good. Recently, 
we have been having rain in our area 
which has greatly helped the feed. We 
have three to four inches of new grass 
growth on our ranges. 

We will not have as many ewe lambs 
to carry over this year as we have in 
the past. Also the number of ewes bred 
this fall was slightly less than those 
bred last fall. 

There have been some sales of cross- 
bred yearling ewes at $26. 

—Eugene Alexander 


MONTANA 


Jordan, Garfield County 
October 10, 1959 


Our fall and winter ranges are fair 
this year, but much better than last 
year. We have been having cold, wet 
weather. This has helped soften the 
coarse feed. 

We are carrying over a larger number 
of ewe lambs this year as lambs are 
so hard to get rid of. Sheep are moving 
slowly in this area. People do not like 
to give them away. Many sheepmen in 
this area will probably keep most ewe 
lambs although there is no excessive 
amount of hay in the area. 

There have been some sales of cross- 
bred yearling ewes in our area at 
$24 to $26. 

During the winter, I supplement my 
sheep feed with 40 percent protein and 
4 percent fat. Cottonseed cake cost 
about $86 laid down. I have fed my 
sheep cottonseed cake and corn for 
many years. 

Baled alfalfa hay has been selling at 
$23 plus trucking. This price is a little 
higher than that of a year ago. 

As long as the lamb promotion outfit 
is teaching people to eat lamb, I wish 
they would teach them to eat big ones. 

The lamb buyers in these parts want 
the grower to give them anything over 
80 pounds. They also deduct one-tenth 
cent a pound for every pound over 75 
pounds up to 80 pounds. 

—William G. Dutton 
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Stanford, Judith Basin 
October 8, 1959 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
in our area at $22 to $24. These 
same prices have been paid for white- 
faced yearling ewes. 

We feed our sheep mostly oats and 
barley—some 20 percent pellets—dur- 
ing the winter. The outlook for feed 
on our fall and winter ranges is good. 
We have had wet weather with some 
snow. This has helped our feed con- 
ditions somewhat. 

At present, baled hay is selling for 
$20 to $25 per ton. This price is about 
the same as last vear. 

We will have about 20 percent more 
ewes to carry over this fall than we 
have had in previous years. The num- 
ber of ewes bred this fall is about the 
same as last year. 


Brockway, McCone County 
October 10, 1959 


The outlook for feed on our fall and 
winter ranges is very poor. We have 
been having cold, wet weather—both 
rain and snow. We have had to use 
supplemental feeds earlier this fall. 
During the winter, we feed our sheep 
cottonseed cake and rolled barley with 
molasses. 

I am carrying over more ewe lambs 
this fall because of the low lamb prices. 
The number of ewes bred this fall is 
about the same as last year. However, I 
will have more young ewes. 

We have had no recent sales of wool 
in our area. In this neighborhood, we 
sold in June for 46 cents. 

About $30 is currently being paid 
for baled hay. This is higher than in 
previous years. 

We have had more coyotes this year, 
but I do not know why. 

I enjoy reading the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER as it gives me some 
idea of what to expect in prices of wool 
and lambs and also informs me what 
others in the sheep business are doing. 


—wW. D. Dunlap 


Forsyth, Rosebud County 
October 8, 1959 


During the winter our sheep are fed 
barley pellets with salt, phosphorus and 
minerals added. Feed on our fall 
and winter ranges is fair. We have had 
rainy weather which has improved the 
feed. 

Loose alfalfa hay is selling at $18, 
while baled hay is going at $25. These 
prices are higher than those of last 
year. 

We have had less coyotes in our area 
this year. This is due mainly to the 
fact the Government put out 10-80 bait. 

Last year, we had 1,100 ewe lambs 
carried over, but this year we sold ewe 
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lambs. However, we had about 800 
more ewes bred this year than last. We 
increased our number of breeding ewes 
because we felt our ranch could carry 
more sheep. 

—Dyba Brothers 


Harlowton, Wheatland Courty 
October 8, 1959 


Some early sales of yearling ewes 
showed prices of $28 in our area. Re- 
cent sales, nowever, show prices of $24 
to $25. Whitefaced yearling ewes have 
also sold at the same prices. 

We do very little supplemental feed- 
ing during the winter. What little we 
do is made locally—20 percent from 
barley. 

The price for baled hay has been $25. 
Hay didn’t sell a year ago; last spring 
it brought $12 to $20, baled. 

The feed on our fall and winter 
ranges is in fair condition. We have 
had quite a bit of rain and approximate- 
ly three and one-half inches of snow 
after the driest summer in years. This 
has helped soften the feed and start 
new growth. 

The number of ewes which we will 
carry over this fall is about the same 
as last year. We had a few more ewes 
bred this fall than we did last year, 
however. 

My irrigated pasture and range limits 
me to about 200 head of ewes—mostly 
well-bred Targhees. So, I am starting 
to register my sheep. I follow a rigid 
culling program. 

I recently purchased a stud buck 
closely related to the top-selling 
Targhee stud at the Billings, Montana, 
Targhee Association Sale. I also pur- 
chased four registered ewes to add to 
the ones I already have. I think a lot 
of stockmen feed a high protein supple- 
ment with alfalfa hay. This is not nec- 
essary as sheep can only utilize about 
11 percent of the extra-protein. 

—Claude H. Duncan 


OREGON 


Glide, Douglas County 
October 9, 1959 


We have had a number of good rain 
storms in our area which has improved 
the feed on our fall and winter ranges. 

We will carry over about the same 
number of ewe lambs this year as we 
did last. We also bred about the same 
number of ewes this year as a year 
ago. 

As a winter supplemental feed we 
use mostly pellets with oats and hay. 
The price being paid for baled hay is 
$37. Last year the price was $30. 

We have had more coyotes this year. 
I do not know the reason. I guess it 
is just one of those things. 

—Phil Strader 
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TWO BED NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


Provo, Utah 


490 So, University Ave., 
. 





SUFFOLK and COLUMBIA BRED EWE SALE 


Monday Nov. 16 


During Golden Spike National Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah 


Nov. 13 through 21 





Starting at 12 Noon Nov. 16 
with Suffolk, 
followed by Columbia Offerings 











A sale which distributes the best breed- 
ing stock of Suffolk and Columbia Sheep 
to the buyers of the West. 


A western sale for Western sheep 
Sponsored by 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Association 
of America 
American Suffolk Sheep Society 


NOTE: Consignors to Suffolk and Columbia Bred 
Ewe Sales send entries to Clair Acord, City 
and County Bldg., Provo Utah. 








COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 








®@ For weight & quality fleece 
® For ewe lamb replacements 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Oleen Esplin, Acting Secretary 














November 
15-26 


SUPPORT 
NATIONAL RETARDED 
CHILDREN’S WEEK 


SHEEP 
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FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 


ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 


E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF 
The National Wool 

monthly at Salt Lake 

September 28, 1959. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher National Wool Growers Assn. 
Co., 414 Crandall Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Editor Edwin E. Marsh, 414 Crandall 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah; anegee 
editor Jack F. DeMann, 414 Crandall Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Business manager 
Jack F. DeMann, 414 Crandall Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

2. The owner is: National Wool Growers 
Association, 414 Crandall Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, an unincorporated body, and 
thirteen State wool growers’ associations. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 

(Signed) JACK F. DeMANN 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September, 1959. 

(Signed) BULIA H. ANDERSON 

(SEAL) Notary Public 

(My commission expires July 17, 1961.) 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
October 9, 1959 


The price for baled hay in our area 
is $26 to $30. Last year baled hay sold 
at $15 to $20. 

Our fall and winter ranges are in 
poor condition. We have had some 
moisture recently and this has helped 
our feed a little. During the winter I 
feed some molasses, using it on poor 
hay and straw. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
been sold at $20. Crossbred yearling 
ewes have sold at $22.50. 

This fall we will carry over 85 ewe 
lambs as compared to last year when 
we carried over 101. We bred about the 
same number of ewes this fall as we 
did last year. We will have yearlings, 
two-year-olds and 85 ewe lambs. We had 
fewer ewe lambs this year. We had to 
sell our small ewe lambs because we 
were short on feed. 

Coyotes have been more numerous 
this year. We had a poor trapper for 
five years. However, we now have the 
best trapper one could have—maybe 
things will change. 

—George Q. Osloond 


TEXAS 


Mountain Home, Kerr County 
October 12, 1959 


There have been some recent sales 
of yearling ewes in our area at $20. 
There have also been a few recent wool 
transactions at 45 to 50 cents. 

The weather has been cool lately and 
we have had some rain. Our fall and 
winter ranges are in good condition 
the feed is excellent. During the winter, 
I feed my sheep grain and cottonseed 
cake. 

We will have more ewe lambs to car- 
ry over this fall than we did last year. 
We also increased our breeding opera- 
tion by some 20 to 40 percent. This 
increase is due mainly ts our excellent 
range conditions. 

Baled hay has been selling in our area 
at $42 a ton. 

—FEarl B. Dragoo 


UTAH 


Garden City, Rich County 
October 9, 1959 


It has been raining in this part of 
Utah for three weeks now. Our fall 
and winter ranges are in good condi- 
tion. The rain has helped our feed con- 
siderably. 

The number of ewe lambs to carr) 
over this fall will be about the same as 
last year. The number of ewes bred 
will also be about the same as a year 
ago. 


I have heard of some sales of year- 
ling ewes at $26. 

In the winter, we feed-our sheep bar- 
ley pellets as a supplement. I think 
this is a fine supplemental feed. 

The going price on loose alfalfa hay 
is $22 to $25; baled hay is $25 to $27. 
Hay is quite a bit higher this year. In 
fact, I would say about one-third higher 
than a year ago. 

The number of coyotes in this area 
are about the same. However, there are 
many bobcats this year. They killed 
some lambs during the spring and sum- 
mer. 

—Russel Satterthwaite 


WYOMING 


Cokeville, Lincoln County 
October 12, 1959 


The going price on alfalfa hay this 
year is $20. This is about the same as 
a year ago at this time. 

The feed on our fall and winter 
ranges is in fair condition. We have 
been having stormy weather and it has 
helped the feed considerably. 

We will have about the same number 
of ewes to carry over this fall as we 
did last year. We also bred about the 
same number of ewes. 

I do not know whether or not there 
are more coyotes this year. I do know 
we have lost more sheep to coyotes this 
fall than in previous years. 

—A. E. Robinson 
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Pendleton Woolen Millis 
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National Retarded Children’s Week 
Sheepmen’s Books 
TB Christmas Seals 
U. S. Savings Bonds 

Remedies 
American Cyanamid Company 
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Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of America 35 


Hampshires 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 
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American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association 
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Suffolk and Columbia Bred Ewe Sale 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 














BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 
(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 


Monte Vista, Colorado 


THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
CG: 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES | 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


TARGHEES | 

















HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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PROFITS in the present day sheep operation can 
only be obtained through good management— 
a progressive operation. Increasing operating 
costs and decreasing income has led to a con- 
dition which calls for maximum production 
from each ewe and each acre of land. . . . Such 
production will lead to PROFITS. 


THE 45th ANNUAL 


yu Pah 


Your breeding program is one of the most im- 
portant segments of your entire operation. 
Through the use of sturdy, dependable, quality 
rams you will obtain higher lamb production 
and an increase in your wool clip income. 
Obtain these PROFITS by planning now to pur- 
chase the type of rams you need at... 


a 


August 17-18, 1960 
COLISEUM, OGDEN, UTAH 


Sale under management of 


The National Wool Growers Association 


414 Crandall Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
































